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The Eucharistic Congress. 


By the time this October number is in the hands of our 
readers, a full fortnight will have elapsed since the termination 
of the Congress. During the interval all the facts appertaining 
to it will have become known almost to every Catholic in the 
kingdom. To repeat them, then, would be superfluous, but as 
we look back on that wonderful four days, we do well to collect 
and preserve the impressions received, the convictions formed, 
that they may be to us for a long time to come a cherished 
memory and source of inspiration. 

Perhaps we may be allowed to begin by paying our tribute 
of grateful acknowledgment to our Archbishop and the devoted 
workers who served under him. To organize_a Congress on so 
vast and complex a scale, and to carry it through so smoothly, 
was a feat of skill, of forethought, and of management, as well 
as of untiring labour and devotedness, which it would be hard 
to parallel. Then, too, his Grace’s unanswerable vindication 
of our right to hold the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament, 
together with the dignity and self-restraint with which he 
abandoned it at the request of the Prime Minister, and yet 
contrived to substitute another kind of procession, Eucharistic 
in effect, and such as enabled our poor people to display their 
zeal in peace and good order—his perfect handling of this 
unpleasant episode in the Congress won the respectful admira- 
tion of his flock, and made them rejoice to read the words of 
the Cardinal Legate at the lunch on the closing day. 


I am sure that I express the feelings of His Holiness when I say 
that he will be deeply gratified with the incomparable demonstrations 
which I have witnessed with so much edification and consolation 
during these blessed days of the Eucharistic Congress, celebrated in 
this great capital with so much splendour and success. And I can say 
now that nothing will give him livelier satisfaction than the enthusiasm 
and unanimous union of wills which has bound together these illus- 
trious Princes of the Church, these well-deserving Pastors of souls, these 
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multitudes of people met together for the Congress, all united in the 
same sentiments of faith among themselves and with the Head of the 
Church. He will be especially pleased when I tell him who has been 
the chief director of the wonderful organization of these solemn 
meetings, but above all when I tell him of the perfect order, the 
edifying piety manifested at the religious ceremonies, and the attitude 
of the Catholic people who have received with such spontaneous and 
cordial enthusiasm the Legate of the Pope. Yes, it is due to the 
Archbishop of Westminster that the course of the Congress has been 
throughout so perfect in every way; to him all our congratulations and 
our thanks are due, and also to those who have assisted him in this 
delicate and complicated task with so much devotedness, distinction, 


and patience. 

Coming to the Congress itself, we may lay stress in the first 
place on the demonstration given of the vitality and growth of 
Catholicism in this country; for as one looked on those enor- 
mous multitudes in the Cathedral, the Albert Hall, the streets 
of Westminster, and caught the glow of their enthusiasm, one’s 
thoughts could not but travel back to the conditions of a past 
which is not so remote. It was a thought to which Cardinal 
Gibbons gave expression in his beautiful sermon on the con- 
cluding Sunday of the Congress. A hundred years ago Bishop 
Milner was living. It was not a score of years since it had 
been made legal for Catholics to have public chapels, and those 
they had been able to erect were few in number and lowly in 
form, so lowly that no one thought of dignifying them with 
the name of churches. A hundred and twenty priests ministered 
in them, which might be deemed an ample allowance if it be 
true that, as Milner calculated, there were but 70,000 Catholics 
in the whole kingdom. In their paucity and feebleness, though 
they were constant in their faith and prepared to suffer for 
practising it, they had become so timid that they trembled in 
the presence of their Protestant fellow-countrymen, and never 
thought of claiming to be their equals. Could they foresee 
what was destined to be the final outcome of the scant 
measure of relief they had been granted in sheer contempt 
for their insignificance in 1791? Well, we know what a steady 
growth and expansion of their numbers and influence, partly 
by conversions, partly by immigration from the sister isle, 
characterized their history during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century ; and we shall never forget the classical passage 
in our literature in which the future Cardinal Newman pictured 
to himself Bishop Milner foreseeing with astonishment in a 
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dream the destined rise of Oscott College, and the procession 
through its corridors and into its chapel of the first Synod 
of the restored Hierarchy. It was certainly a wonderful 
advance, and not less wonderful because it had established 
itself in the teeth of a most fierce and bitter animosity. Still, 
to us who look back, as Bishop Milner was supposed to look 
forward, to a time which lies about half-way between his 
age and ours; to us who have fresh in our recollections 
the magnificent gatherings and processions of the recent 
Congress, that Oscott ceremony seems modest indeed, and 
hardly worthy of the glowing terms in which the great writer 
depicted it. That small, though tasteful, college chapel, and 
our spacious Westminster Cathedral able to hold its own 
worthily among the old cathedrals which our forefathers raised 
up! That quiet procession, formed of a few “theologians from 
the schools, and canons from the Cathedral,” with its “ well-nigh 
twelve mitred heads” and its one Cardinal, and our great 
procession with its interminable line of clerics and priests, 
canons, domestic prelates, protonotaries, abbots of divers Orders, 
Bishops and Archbishops, numbering quite a hundred mitred 
heads, several distinguished Cardinals, and crowning all a 
Cardinal Legate a /atere sent as the closest representative of 
his own personality, by the Supreme Pastor of the Church! 
And then, as against the few who may have been present at the 
former ceremony, that pressing throng of eager faces so multi- 
tudinous that no building in the metropolis of the Empire 
could suffice to hold them! Such was the contrast between the 
older celebration and the newer; such the advance marked as 
having taken place during the last half-century—or rather not 
so much marked as symbolized, for the real progress, of which 
this is after all but a surface reflexion, lies behind in the 
splendid increase and development of churches, schools, clergy 
secular and regular, convents, institutions, and in the fine spirit 
of zeal and fidelity, of union and co-operation between pastors 
and people, of self-sacrificing alms-giving on the part of poor 
and rich alike. 

In another way, too, the Congress has given us an object- 
lesson by which to measure the Church’s progress during the 
last half-century. We are sometimes told that she makes no 
progress in the number of her adherents, the accessions by 
conversions being counteracted by the losses through leakage. 
The comparison is fallacious. At all times in her history the 
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Church has had to count with the twofold distinction among 
mankind of those whose disposition is to seek first the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and those whose disposition is to seek first their own 
ease and worldly advantage. It is mainly from among the 
latter class that our leakage comes, and if comparisons are to 
be made between denomination and denomination, the question 
to be put is whether our leakage from this source is greater 
or less than theirs; for it is within the former class that 
conversions are of value, and there can be no doubt that, 
sporadic cases excluded, the accessions to our ranks are from 
this source. Now, the Cathedral holds about six thousand, the 
Albert Hall about eight thousand, and we may perhaps say, 
that of the Catholics who lined the streets during the Sunday 
procession the number was some forty thousand. On the other 
hand, the number of receptions into the Church entered in the 
registers for the year 1907 in England was, we understand, about 
eight thousand, a number which has been sometimes exceeded 
and may be taken as an average of the annual influx in this 
way. Thus (though the converts among the crowds attending the 
Congress were doubtless a proportionately small minority) these 
masses of people set before the eyes, as in an object-lesson, 
the size of the annual and quinquennial accession through 
conversions. Does not that mean a very remarkable element 
of Catholic progress, which the Congress has helped us to 
realize more vividly ; and does it not illustrate the drawing 
power of the Catholic Church ? 

All the more when we consider the conditions under which 
it has been brought about. We are often reproached for being 
such a proselytizing Church, and yet on the other hand are 
often commended for the quiet way in which we attend to 
our own business. It is because some note one, some another 
aspect of our life. In the sense that, believing our Church to 
be the one true Church of God, we crave to share its unique 
spiritual benefits with our dear friends and fellow-countrymen, 
and again in the sense that we welcome all who ask to be 
received into our ranks, and even to the extent of our powers 
smooth the difficulties for them—we are a proselytizing Church. 
But if it is meant that we are conspicuous for obtruding the 
claims of our faith on others in season and out of season, we 
are surely among the least proselytizing of the religious denomi- 
nations in this country. Our prevailing disposition is not to 
discuss the religious question with those who do not themselves 
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introduce it, and there is a growing feeling adverse to bitter 
controversy as distinguished from friendly explanation, when 
the duty of self-defence is enforced on us. Still less do we use 
any patronage we may possess, or power over our dependents, 
tc constrain them against their consciences to attend our 
services. If so many come to us, the initiative is in themselves ; 
they come, as they tell us candidly, because they are drawn to 
us from what they have heard or seen of our life; and our part 
is to listen to and explain their difficulties, to warn them of the 
sacrifices a conversion to Catholicism may entail on them, to 
see that they understand thoroughly the faith they wish to 
embrace, and are animated by motives which are really sound. 
It is, then, we repeat, the drawing power of the Church which 
brings them in such numbers. 

Nor again, when in the light of our present condition, 
as set before us so vividly by the Congress, we compare it with 
the condition of Catholicism in England fifty years ago, can 
we leave out of account the altered attitude towards us of our 
fellow-countrymen generally. The Kensitite people have made 
themselves conspicuous more by the shamelessness of their 
methods than by any influence of numbers, yet, if they survive, 
they survive to remind us of a state of feeling*which was general 
fifty years ago. There is doubtless a much larger and more 
important class in the country who still retain their inherited 
fear of Rome, and it is presumably to their influence in the 
House of Commons that Mr. Asquith yielded when he sought 
to stop the Procession. But their number is also on the 
decrease, and the general disposition is to look tolerantly and 
favourably on our doings, or even sympathetically in the case 
of that growing class which, though it finds insuperable intel- 
lectual difficulties in our creed, admires the spirituality of 
Catholic lives, and acknowledges the Church’s power to deal 
with the wounds of modern society. 

We may seem to have run into extraneous matters in 
including such topics in an article on the Congress, but surely 
itis not so. It has been said more than once by the Legate, 
by Cardinal Gibbons and others that the Congress has been 
an epoch-making event. It has been so in many respects, and 
in the one which affects our own country chiefly, because, by 
revealing to us the solidity and proportions of our growth 
during a comparatively short period, it has equipped us for 
the next stage in our onward course with a signal confirmation 
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of our faith, A book just published predicts that the near 
future will see the passing away of Protestantism and, through 
the mediation of Modernism, the incoming of a new version 
of Catholicism. It is what many prophets are telling us in 
these days. But we can say after the Congress that the 
Catholicism which under such difficulties has made such 
wonderful advances in our country, thereby revealing to us 
the inexhaustible stores of its vitality, is no new-fangled 
imitation in shadow without substance, but just the old old 
Catholicism which has been handed down to us by the gene- 
rations that have gone before us. 


In quite another way the Congress has also been most 
impressive, and has communicated to us all, dwellers in the 
country and visitors alike, an inspiration which should not soon 
be forgotten. “ Long and earnestly,” said Mgr. Heylen, Bishop of 
Namur,and Presidentof the Permanent Committee for Eucharistic 
Congresses, “have we looked forward to this day when we can 
express our joy at the holding of the great Congress in London. 
We have held Congresses in France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Palestine, Italy and Germany, but always we were looking to 
London.” This was partly because in the fulness of their faith 
and of their zeal, they trusted that the honour and worship 
paid to our Lord in the Holy Eucharist on English soil, might 
bring a blessing on a people for whom they cherish the feelings 
of Christian brotherhood. But it was also because the advan- 
tageous situation of London founded hopes that a Congress 
held there might attract to itself prelates and persons from all 
parts of the world, and so cause the gathering to be truly 
representative of the Holy Catholic Church throughout the 
world. It is this which has happened and has rendered the 
London Eucharistic Congress by common consent the most 
splendid of all. When the long line of visiting prelates and 
clergy walked in procession through the aisles of the Cathedral 
or sat together on the platform of the Albert Hall, merely 
to count them would have been sadly insufficient. They 
represented almost every part of the world, and many were 
the master-builders whose names were household words in their 
own neighbourhoods. Spain had sent two, one of them being 
its Cardinal Primate. Italy had sent three, one of them 
the Cardinal who has done so much in North Italy to foster 
the social works in which Pius X., as Patriarch of Venice, was 
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so intensely interested. France sent Cardinal Mathieu, two 
Archbishops and eight Bishops, some of them specially noted 
for the part they have taken in reorganizing the Church of 
France in her present distress. Germany sent the illustrious 
Bishop of Metz, and only failed to send the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Cologne because illness prevented him from travelling. 
Belgium sent her Cardinal Mercier, so well known as the Founder 
of the Neo-Scholastic Movement, and with him two other 
Bishops in addition to the Bishop of Namur. The English 
Bishops were of course almost all of them there. Scotland 
was represented by the Archbishop of Glasgow and the Bishop 
of Aberdeen ; Ireland by her Cardinal Primate, her Archbishop 
of Tuam, and nearly a quarter of her hierarchy ; Canada by 
the Archbishop of Montreal and the Bishop of Valleyfield ; 
the United States by Cardinal Gibbons and two other Bishops. 
Latin America sent a Bishop from Peru, one from Chili, one 
from Argentina, one from Brazil, and, if we may include him 
in this category, one from Mexico. Australia sent its Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne, its auxiliary Archbishop of Sydney, and 
its Bishop of Ballarat, illness alone detaining the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Sydney. New Zealand sent its Bishops of 
Auckland and Dunedin; the Transvaal, “the Orange River 
Colony, Natal, Grahamstown, in Africa; Rangoon, Cochin, 
and the Philippines in the Far East, and British Guiana in the 
West, their Bishops in ordinary or Vicars Apostolic. And 
besides these there were Abbots, Benedictine, Premonstra- 
tensian, and others, domestic prelates, priests, and laymen of 
note in their own countries or even beyond them, and like the 
Bishops, representative of parts of the world widely separated 
from one another. A gathering so cosmopolitan, with the 
Legate of the Holy See to head them, the world perhaps, 
outside the city of Rome, had never seen before. Certainly it 
would be hard to find its like in the annals of the present, and 
in the past it would have been impossible in the defect of 
imposing churches and hierarchies in non-European countries, 
and the deficiency in the means of transport. But now that 
we have been privileged to witness this spectacle, how are we 
to express the sentiments with which it has filled us? Must 
we not say that inspiring as was the object-lesson offered of 
the growth of our native Church, still more inspiring was this 
other object-lesson of the persistence and expansion of the 
“Holy Church throughout the world,” of which our native 
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Church is but one small constituent element? Yes, that is 
just what it has been, an inspiting object-lesson of those 
essential features in the Church of God which we have always 
believed in, which from our youth upwards we have been taught 
to enumerate, but which were now set before us not so much 
as things to believe in, but as things to see with our own eyes. 
The Church is Catholic, and here were her sons brought 
together from all lands. The Church is One, and its Oneness 
was perceptible in the accordant faith of all, for it mattered not 
who rose to speak in Cathedral or meeting-hall, in address or 
discussion, all spoke the same voice and in the same spirit. 
The Church is Apostolic, and here was the Bishop of the 
Apostolic See present in the Legate whom he had sent, pre- 
siding over all ceremonies and discussions, the Teacher of all, 
and finding in all his willing disciples. The Church is Holy, 
and it was to the source of its holiness, our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament, that the minds of all were turned. 
It was love for the Blessed Sacrament that had brought them 
all together, it was to promote and spread that love that they 
were joining in worship and deliberation. The Church is 
Indefectible, and in days when men are predicting its imminent 
dissolution, here was the witness of the vitality with which it 
persists in all lands, and by which it spreads. And in this 
last respect, most appropriate was the reference made by 
Cardinal Gibbons to the quiet little ceremony in the chapel 
at Lulworth Castle in 1790. Bishop Walmesley then consecrated 
Bishop Carroll to be the first Bishop of the see of Baltimore. 
“Glorious,” said Father Charles Plowden, in his sermon on that 
occasion, “is this day, which sees new nations crowding into the 
bosom of the Church; glorious for the Prelate-elect who goes 
forth to conquer these nations for Jesus Christ ; not by the efforts 
of human power, but in the might of those weapons that have 
ever triumphed in this divine warfare.” They were courageous 
words, perhaps some at the time might have thought them 
foolhardy words, considering the state of the world at that 
time, when the forces of Revolution were beginning their 
formidable assault in the name of philosophy and enlighten- 
ment on an institution which they pronounced to be antiquated 
and effete. Yet the preacher’s predictions have been verified 
with a fulness and significance far exceeding what he could 
have imagined. And his Eminence, the preacher of our day, 
who reminded us of this modest ceremony of the past, was 
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with us as the eldest of more than a hundred spiritual 
descendants in the episcopate of the single Bishop then conse- 
crated. It is perhaps the most signal illustration in our days 
of the Church’s power to renew her youth, but there were 
others present at the Congress to testify that it was not the 
only one. 

If our faith has received confirmation from these two power- 
ful objects, our devotion has, we may trust, received from it a 
direction and a stimulus. For these Eucharistic Congresses are 
the chief instruments of a great spiritual movement which 
Pius X. has greatiy at heart. It is his desire, as we know, to 
“restore all things in Christ,” by bringing the people back to 
Christ, the one source of salvation, and hence to the Church 
which Christ has appointed as the means by which men are to 
be brought to Him. This thought when unfolded involves two 
things in a very special way, that men should learn to have 
recourse more fervently and frequently to the Holy Eucharist, 
and to show a filial readiness to obey the Pope. For, as the 
Legate justly expressed it, in his words on the Thursday 
evening : “ The Eucharist and the Papacy perpetuate for us on 
earth, although in a different manner, the presence of Jesus 
Christ, the Life and Light of the World.” ‘Phe Eucharist per- 
petuates His Presence in a hidden manner, but in all the fulness 
of its reality, so that, when we have learned from the Gospels to 
know His mind, His love, His desires, His power, we can turn 
to the altar with the consciousness that He whose personality 
was expressed in those thoughts, that love, those wishes and 
powers, is still truly present in our midst; and that in this 
sense the Holy Eucharist is the centre and source of the 
Church’s life. The Papacy perpetuates His presence as the 
visible ruler of souls, for we must believe this, if we believe that 
the office of visible rule which He exercised Himself while on 
earth but has chosen not to exercise from His throne in Heaven, 
was confided by Him to St. Peter and his successors, with the 
promise that He would guide and overrule them in its exercise 
by a very special Providence. 

In each of the two great evening meetings, in strict accord- 
ance with this truth of the connection between the Eucharist 
and the Papacy—‘ the two generative dogmas of Catholic life,” 
as the Legate called them on the same occasion—these two 
dogmas were made the subject of the two Resolutions proposed 
and enthusiastically carried: (1) “ This Nineteenth International 
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Eucharistic Congress pledges all who assist at it to promote, by 
every means in their power, solid and earnest devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament of the altar, according to the mind of the 
Sovereign Pontiff,” and (2) “This Nineteenth International 
Eucharistic Congress proclaims the unalterable fidelity of all 
its members to the Apostolic See, and their desire to conform 
themselves in all things to the instructions of the Holy Father.” 
It is on these two resolutions that we must concentrate our 
attention if we desire that this glorious Congress shall not end 
in a merely momentary outburst of enthusiasm. Not that that 
outburst is to be undervalued. If we have faith we must be 
confident that those great acts of worship and professions of 
faith, addressed as they were by overflowing hearts to our Hidden 
Saviour, reached His Sacred Heart, and will be cherished there 
as a grateful tribute of our love and an abiding appeal to Its 
compassion. But that is not enough. If the Congress is really 
to prove an epoch-making event in our Catholic history, it must 
be because in after-years when we and our descendants look 
back upon it, they will recognize it as a date from which a 
marked advance was made by the Catholics in England (and 
other lands) in their love for the Blessed Sacrament and their 
filial loyalty to the Pope. And certainly the Congress has 
helped us towards that. The enthusiasm aroused has helped, 
springing as it has from a deeper appreciation of the truths of 
faith. The many beautiful expositions of these dogmas have 
helped, and the more detailed sectional papers and discussions 
have helped, the latter especially, by directing the minds in a 
very practical way on the examples that should sustain us, and 
the methods which we shall do well to follow. The papers read 
in those sectional meetings, which some two thousand of the 
members must have regularly attended, will of course be 
published, and will bulk largely among the acta of the 
Congress. 

When they are accessible to this form, and can be studied at 
leisure, they will be found to have embraced the whole field of 
Eucharistic doctrine and devotion. Let us confine ourselves 
now to a mention of those which aimed at encouraging frequent, 
and where possible, even Daily Communion among the faithful, 
and those which aimed at cementing the union between the 
priest and the Holy Eucharist, on the closeness of which the 
Eucharistic devotion of the faithful is so largely dependent ; 
for it is in the development of these two movements that one 
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may hope to see the influence of the Congress especially tell. 
The Pope’s wishes about Daily Communion are well-known, 
and since the publication of the Decrees, a most remarkable 
increase in the number of Communions has resulted. Canon 
Arthur Ryan, for instance, gave some statistics of the results in 
Ireland, from which it appeared that the growth in the churches 
of Dublin had been twenty per cent. above the large number of 
Communions in previous years. Similar increase had taken 
place in other churches he mentioned. This same process is 
in fact going on in most countries, and gradually the remains of 
Jansenistic feeling, which had told so often against frequency 
of Communion, are disappearing. In a paper much commended, 
Father Herbert Lucas expounded lucidly the principles on which 
the Pope’s exhortations are based, principles which the stimulus 
of the Congress will cause many to desire to understand. 
Another paper which may be influential in promoting frequency 
of Communion, is that in which Father T. N. Taylor explained 
the nature of the “ Priests’ Eucharistic League for the Promotion 
of Daily Communion.” It is a League only recently erected 
canonically, but enjoying the warmest approval of Pius X. “It 
has become a constellation of the first magnitude in the eccle- 
siastical firmament. Spain, Italy, Belgium, and the United 
States, have shown the greatest eagerness in the matter of 
enrolment. A very small number proportionately hail from 
France, a smaller still from this side of the Channel.” Let us 
hope that so useful a League may soon be as well represented in 
these parts as in Spain and the United States. Mgr. Parkinson 
called attention to a Priests’ Eucharistic League, which is 
closely associated with the one just mentioned, in a paper for 
which one would wish to be able to predict an important 
influence. This Eucharistic League was founded by Pierre 
Julien Eymand, of the Congregation of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In its beginnings it secured the Blessed Jean Marie Vianney, 
better known as the Curé of Ars, for one of its first members, 
but it was not instituted canonically till 1887. The object is to 
promote the worship of the Blessed Sacrament among priests, 
secular and regular. The members must be priests, or at 
least, in Holy Orders, or ecclesiastical students. They must 
make at least one full and uninterrupted hour of adoration every 
week before the Blessed Sacrament, either exposed or reserved 
in the Tabernacle. This, and to say Mass once a year for the 
same object, are their fundamental obligations, the rest are 
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subsidiary. This League has now over 80,000 members, of whom 
6,000 were enrolled after the Eucharistic Congress at Metz last 
year. In the United States it has a wide extension, and it is 
now increasing steadily in Latin America. In England so far 
the number of Associates is comparatively small, but it is hoped 
that the Congress will cause many priests to enrol themselves. 
Not all, indeed, who can sympathize heartily with the object, 
would take on themselves the obligations of a whole hour of 
continuous adoration weekly. But even by these the idea of 
the League could be admitted. And both by those able to 
be members in the strict form and by others, also by the 
faithful who resolve on more frequent Communion, the following 
passage from Mgr. Parkinson’s paper is well worthy of con- 
sideration. 


The hour of adoration proclaims emphatically and practically a 
central doctrine of the Catholic Faith; it gives prominence to those 
elementary acts of worship, which all must recognize as pre-eminently 
due to God under the veils of the Most Holy Sacrament—Adoration of 
His Majesty, Thanksgiving for His unbounded Goodness, Reparation 
for the perverse wilfulness of men, Supplication for all human needs. 

The regular and generous performance of this spiritual exercise 
almost forces upon the priest an intense realization of his exalted 
powers, of the excellence of his ministerial office, of the sublimity 
of the daily Mass, and of his personal littleness and unworthiness. 

Very soon the hour of familiar conversation with the Eucharistic 
God will set ablaze the internal fire of devotion. The priest will 
appreciate more clearly and definitely the two lives he is called upon 
to lead—the life of ceaseless, distracting activity, urgent, absorbing, 
and external, and the quiet, spiritual, interior life which makes the true 
man of the heart. He will discriminate between the man of God and 
the man of affairs, the man of prayer and the man of business, the 
employment of means, and the direct pursuit of the end. 

In addition to this, what cannot fail to strike an attentive observer 
in running through the literature of the League or conversing with 
its members, is the conspicuous fact that a new state of mind seems 
to have been suddenly created with regard to the Blessed Sacrament 
and all that concerns It. This new mentality is not purely individual, 
bearing solely on one’s personal relations to our Lord as the object 
of a more dutiful homage, more assiduous visits and so forth, but it 
becomes persistently altruistic. It is eager to enlist associates ; it seeks 
to inflame others with its own ardour ; it would bring them in crowds to 
visit our Lord; it would allure them to the table of the Daily Bread. 
In other words the vision of the mind seems to have been suddenly 
cleared and mysteriously rectified, so that it discerns the centre of 
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Christian life as it really is. ‘As I live by the Father, so he that 
eateth Me, the same shall live by Me.”? 


In the foregoing reflections we have intentionally refrained 
from any allusion to the jarring note struck towards the end 
of the Congress by the bigots who put pressure on the Prime 
Minister to stop the procession. We recognize that though 
apparently they have still some influence, they are a dying 
class, and that the mass of our fellow-countrymen who were so 
fair-minded and sympathetic are in no sense to be identified 
with them. If then we refer in a few words to the circum- 
stances under which the Procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
had to be abandoned, it is only to emphasize a point which 
amidst all the published comments and correspondence which 
the contretemps has elicited, seems to be overlooked. In 
including this kind of procession in their programme, our 
authorities had absolutely no desire to offer a challenge or 
give provocation to any class of the population. Indeed, it is 
inconceivable that they could have wished to commit the 
sacrilege, for such it would have been in our estimation, of 
using the Blessed Sacrament for purposes of provocation. 
Thousands of poor people wished to have their part in the 
Congress by honouring the Blessed Sacrament, and, as no 
building in London could contain them, the only possibility was 
in a procession through the streets. But in selecting the streets, 
the police were consulted and their recommendations followed, 
studious care being taken to select only side-streets, in the 
neighbourhood of the Cathedral, and in what is, to a large extent, 
a Catholic district. This was with the express view of “con- 
sulting the susceptibilities and even the convenience” of others, 
nor is it likely that one in a thousand of the hostile class would 
have wished to come into those streets except for the express 
purpose of causing a disturbance. And this consideration 
suggests another of a more general kind, which was overlooked 
in the newspaper correspondences that have been going on. 
It is said that we ought not to expect to have our processions 
allowed here, since Protestant processions are not allowed in 
Catholic countries. There are many answers to this contention 
which have been given, but the most fundamental answer is 
surely this. A Catholic procession is never intentionally pro- 
vocative, the kind of Protestant procession which the objectors 


1 St. John vi. 58. 
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have in view is intentionally provocative. The Catholics 
when they form themselves into procession desire to engage 
in an act of the worship of God. The symbols and banners 
they carry, and the hymns they sing, are all ordained to set 
forth some absolute truth or mystery of their faith, and never 
make reflections on others. The roads along which they pass 
are similarly selected with the sole idea of meeting the require- 
ments of the Catholics who will wish to take part. An ultra- 
Protestant procession (we dislike to use the term in this con- 
nection) is in no sense intended by its projectors as an act of 
worship. It is essentially “anti-”, that is, against the Catholics, 
and hence it selects by preference a route which will take it 
into the midst of a sensitive Catholic population. Its object 
is to provoke them by flouting in their faces devices which will 
sting them to the quick. Those who have witnessed the two 
kinds of processions in the north of England, or of Ireland, 
will bear us out in noting this contrast. And the moral would 
seem to be, restrict all intentionally provocative processions, 
but give the fullest liberty and protection to those of people 
who mind their own business, and seek only to give their own 
people opportunities of worshipping God in their own way. 





The Blessed Sacrament and the Consecration 
of Altars. 


—_—— 


IT has been urged more than once in these pages that the 
cultus of the Blessed Sacrament as the abiding Presence of 
Jesus Christ amongst men is a matter of comparatively recent 
development. As Canon T. B. Scannell suggested in the course of 
an able paper read at the late Congress, we may divide the history 
of the Blessed Sacrament into three stages, according to the 
aspect of that Divine Mystery, which has successively been made 
most prominent. The early centuries, or the epoch of the 
Fathers, might appropriately be called the age of Holy Com- 
munion, the Middle Ages, on the other hand, mark the triumph 
of the Mass, while the period which has elapsed since the 
Reformation has brought home to Christians, perhaps for the 
first time, the consoling privileges they enjoy through 
the presence of Jesus Christ in the tabernacle. At the same 
time it is obvious that these stages shadg one into the other. 
Most assuredly the faithful did not wait until the Middle Ages 
to understand the supreme importance of the Holy Sacrifice, 
and similarly we may believe that even at a comparatively 
remote period some rudimentary appreciation existed of that 
ineffable Presence in our midst which has since come to mean 
so much to us. 

Perhaps the earliest dawn of the sentiment of which we 
speak may be detected in the curious practice of enclosing a 
portion of the Blessed Sacrament along with the relics of saints 
in the cavity of altars during the ceremony of their consecration. 
Protestant writers have at times sought to make controversial 
capital of this, and have dwelt upon the thought that the Sacred 
Host was here degraded to the level of a mere relic. But the 
language of the English Council of Celchyth (probably Chelsea) 
which as early as 816, in the time of Archbishop Wulfred, 
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recommends the practice, offers the best commentary upon this 
insinuation. The Fathers of the Council decree: 


When a church is built it is to be consecrated by the Bishop of the 
diocese. Let the water be hallowed by him and sprinkled, and let the 
other ceremonies be completed as the book of services (the Pontifical) 
directs, afterwards let the Eucharist, which is consecrated by the Bishop in 
the same service, be enclosed in a little box with relics and preserved in 
the same Basilica. And if he is not able to insert other relics, yet this by 
Itself can especially avail, because It is the Body and Blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.! Or (seu, ?sed@) we further enjoin upon each Bishop 
that he have painted on the wall of the oratory, or on a board, or even 
on the altar itself to what saints both of them (z.e., the whole building 
and the particular altar) are dedicated.” 


If this passage were to be taken alone, we might easily infer 
that the cafsa, or box, here spoken of, was meant to be a sort 
of tabernacle set up upon the altar itself or let in to one of its 
faces. Indeed, it is not easy to understand how the Sacred 
Host, which was afterwards to be left there, could have been 
“consecrated by the Bishop in the same service” [fer eodem 
(sic) mintsterium], unless the altar-table were already completed 
and ready for Mass to be said upon it. But we must not, at the 
same time, overlook the plain rubric found in the so-called 
Egbert’s Pontifical, which, if it actually here represents the 
practice of Archbishop Egbert, must be half a century older 
than the decree of the Council of Celchyth. “In the next 
place,” says this Pontifical, speaking of the deposition of the 
relics, “he (the Bishdp) places three particles of the Body of 
the Lord inside in the sepulchre and three of incense, and the 
relics are shut in with them.”* This does not, perhaps, absolutely 
exclude the possibility of a sort of tabernacle under the altar- 
table, but the rubrics found elsewhere in the early Pontificals, 
and the absence of the slightest suggestion that the Blessed 


1 “© Tamen hoc maxime proficere potest, quia corpus et sanguis est Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi.” 

? Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii. 580. One or two inscriptions of this kind 
still exist. See Proceedings of Soc. of Antiquaries, Second Series, vol. xi. p. 16. 
This inscription was found at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire. 

% “ Deinde ponit tres portiones Corporis Domini intus in confessione et tres de 
incenso et recluduntur intus reliquiae,” Zgberf’s Pontifical (Surtees’ Society), p. 46. 
Curiously MS. Lansdowne 451, a Pontifical which clearly has ultimately derived 
something of its rubrics froma prototype of the Egbert Pontifical, speaks throughout 
of confossione instead of confessione, It is possible that what was originally intended 
was a sort of little crypt under the table of the altar, resembling, on a small scale, 
the “confession ” at St. Peter’s. 
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Sacrament was to be renewed or to be fastened with a lock, 
seem clearly to suggest that the practice then followed cannot 
have been very different from that which now prevails, according 
to which a cavity is hollowed out in the solid stone, and a lid, 
or sigillum, securely cemented over it.1 Clearly, a well-known 
passage of the Apocalypse has all along been kept in view: 
“ And when he had opened the fifth seal I saw under the altar 
the souls of them that were slain for the word of God and for 
the testimony which they held.”* In full accordance with this, 
an Antiphon was generally sung during the process of enshrining 
the relics, which took the following form : 


Sub altare Domini sedes accepistis, intercedite pro nobis apud quem 
(gloriari) meruistis. (“Ye have taken up your abode beneath the 
altar of the Lord; intercede for us with Him in whose presence 
ye have deserved to triumph.”)$ 


However, we are not so immediately concerned here with the 
subject of the use of relics in the consecration of altars, which 
would certainly need an article to itself. There seems, in any 
case, to be no doubt that in England, as in Celtic countries, and 
apparently also in Spain during the early middle ages,‘ the 
presence of relics was not regarded as essential to the rite.® 
Nothing, perhaps, shows this more clearly than the Denunciatio, 
found amongst other books in a Canterbury Pontifical written 
before the Norman Conquest; from which it seems clearly to 
follow that even where the relics were employed, the ceremony 
of depositing them in the altar was regarded as an entirely 
separate function from the consecration. Moreover, there are 


1 If, however, the altar is made of a solid mass of masonry, the whole of the 
slab of stone which serves for the altar-table may be raised and the relics deposited 
in the centre of the masonry below, the slab being then lowered and serving as a 
covering. This process is fully described, as an alternative, in the fourteenth century 
English Pontifical, MS. Lansdowne 451. 

2 Apoc. vi. 9. 

3 The Latin text in the Egbert Pontifical omits the word g/ortari and writes fer 
for apud. (Surtees Edition, p. 46.) The same reading is found in other Pontificals, 
e.g., the Ambrosian and Gerbert. 

4 See Férotin, Monumenta Liturgica, iv. pp. 506—515. 

5 See the Anglican Bishop of Salisbury’s (John Wordsworth) Lecture on the Rite 
of the Consecration of Churches, pp. 22—25. 

6 The notice occurs in MS. Ad. 28188, as also in the eighth century Missal 
of Gellone, and its concluding words run as follows: ‘ Et ideo commonemus dilectionem 
vestram quoniam illa feria, illo loco, reliquiae sint Sancti N. Martyris collocandae ; 
quaesumus ut vestram praesentiam nobis ammonentibus non negetis,” fol. 30. The 
same denunciatio is to be found in the Ambrosian Pontifical, edited by Magistretti, 
p. 24, in one of Gerbert’s codices and elsewhere. 
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some English Pontificals still extant which make no mention 
of relics, and many others which seem to regard their employ- 
ment as optional. 

With regard, however, to the Holy Eucharist, the number of 
early books which direct that the Body of Christ is to be laid 
within the “confession” together with the relics and three 
grains of incense is considerable. The injunction is found in the 
Ordo Romanus of Hittorp, and in certain manuscripts of the 
Gregorian Sacramentary. The ninth century Sacramentary of 
Drogo of Metz also contains it, as well as the book known as 
the Pontificale Llanaletense, which last seems to describe it as 
a distinctively Roman usage.! The same practice prevailed at 
Rheims, Lyons, Noyon, Beauvais, Soissons, and many other 
places, amongst which testimonies we may note the slightly 
variant phrases in the tenth century Pontifical of Amiens: 
“ Let the sacred relics be laid in the altar by the Bishop’s hand, 
together with the Mystery of the Body of Christ and with 
incense, while the clergy repeat Exultabunt sancti in Gloria,” &c.* 
Similarly, St. Dunstan’s Pontifical contains a variant rubric in 
this form: “If there are relics, let them be placed with honour 
under the confession of the altar or in a befitting place with three 
particles of the Body of the Lord.” But the oldest type, seem- 
ingly, as well as the fullest and the most general, is that repre- 
sented especially by the Egbert Pontifical and the Pontificale 
Llanaletense, including the following separate elements : 

(a) The use of chrism in the “confession.” Egbert says: 
“The bishop makes a cross of holy chrism inside, in the con- 
fession, in the middle, where the relics are to be placed, and 
also in its four corners.” Pont. Llanalet. directs: “Let him 
place chrism (fonat chrisma) inside, in the confession, in the 
four corners, in the form of a cross.” Both rubrics seem to 
assume a somewhat roomy space in the confession. 

(4) The relics are to be laid therein with the Bishop’s own 
hand (propria manu, Llan.). 


1“ Incipit Ordo quomodo in santa Romana Ecclesia Reliquiae condantur.” 
Exactly the same heading, with closely analogous rubrics, appears in the Codex 
Turicensis (? Frauenfeld in Thurgau) of the ninth century, printed by Gerbert, 
Monumenta ii., 47. Here also we have the unction, with the relics, the three 
particles of the Eucharist, and the three grains of incense. /éid., p. 50. Cf. also 
the tenth century Codex at Vienna, edited by Gerbert, p. 61. 

2 Beauvillé et Josse, Pontifical d’ Amiens, p.71. ‘*Componantur sacrae reliquie 
in altari, manu episcopi, cum mysterio corporis Christi, et cum incenso, dicente 
clero Exultabunt,” &c. 
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(c) Three particles of the Body of the Lord are also to be 
placed there, 

(2) with three grains of incense. 

(e) Egbert and one or two other Pontificals suggest that the 
proceedings should be hidden from the congregation by the 
interposition of a veil. 

It seems to me that, with these details before our eyes, we 
have a fairly plain and satisfactory explanation of the puzzling 
introduction of the consecrated Hosts into this sealed chamber 
under the altar-table. The Blessed Sacrament has not been 
placed there as a substitute for other relics, neither is It meant 
to be an object of devotion to future worshippers as though 
enshrined in a tabernaclee WE ARE SIMPLY ASSISTING AT 
A SYMBOLICAL BURIAL SERVICE, carried out as it might have 
been carried out at the interment of some Roman martyr of the 
third or fourth century in an arcosolium of the catacombs. 

To begin with, as the Pontificals plainly show, the unction 
with chrism of the “confession” or sepulchre, is something 
entirely distinct from the unction of the altar slab itself. Indeed 
Pont. Llanalet., as we have seen, speaks of “ placing” chrism in 
the four corners of the receptacle.2 We seem clearly to be 
reminded of the spices with which the sacred remains of our 
Saviour were embalmed in the tomb. Moreover, in any case we 
know that the use of chrism in the burial of the honoured dead 
was general in the early Church. We meet it at Rome,’ and 
also in Spain,‘ while in the Greek Church it is retained to 
this day.® 

Secondly, the ancient use of incense for all funerals, both 
Pagan and Christian, seems to be clearly established. It was no 
doubt adopted originally as a sort of disinfectant. In any case 


1 This is the case with Gerbert’s Vienna Codex, ‘‘ extenso velo inter populum et 
altare.” (ii., p. 60.) The direction is also found in the Ambrosian ninth century 
Pontifical (Magistretti, p. 24), though in this latter instance there is no mention of 
inclosing particles of the Blessed Sacrament. 

? So also several other Pontificals, including Gerbert’s. 

3 See Theodore’s Penitential in Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, vol. iii. p. 180. 
Theodore says that it was the custom in the Roman Church to anoint the breast of 
monks and ecclesiastics before burial. 

* See Férotin, Monumenta Liturgica, vol. iv. p. 144. In Visigothic Spain we 
find a curious direction by which chrism was to be put into a dead Bishop’s mouth : 
‘*Sicque iterum oblato incenso super corpore ipso, accedit episcopus qui ad eum 
humandum venerit, et aperiens ei os mittit crismam in ore.” (Férotin, /bid., p. 143.) 

5 For all this I may perhaps be allowed to refer to my article, BURIAL, in vol. iii- 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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Tertullian, writing at a period earlier than the introduction of 
incense into Christian ritual, bears clear witness to its employ- 
ment in connection with the interment of the dead. “It is true,” 
he says, “we buy no frankincense. If the Arabians complain of 
this, the Sabeans will testify that more of their merchandize, 
and that more costly, is lavished on the burials of Christians 
than in burning incense to the gods.”! If this statement is to 
be understood as literally true, the unavoidably close atmos- 
phere of the catacombs may perhaps supply a plausible if not 
a sufficient explanation why the demand for incense among the 
faithful at funerals should rival that of their pagan neighbours. 
So far as any detailed accounts of early Christian burials are 
preserved to us, there is almost invariably some mention of 
incense, while the prominence of this feature in our existing 
ritual need not be insisted on. 

But what concerns us more particularly here is the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Now, it is a strange and to our 
modern ideas somewhat startling fact that, in the first Christian 
centuries, a practice prevailed of interring the Holy Eucharist 
with the bodies of those who were laid in the tomb. No doubt 
this custom, in course of time, was denounced in various synods,? 
and it seems before long to have been entirely eliminated from 
the Church, but the very repetition of these prohibitions must 
show that it had a certain vogue, and probably the sanction of 
men in authority had been given to it at least in certain isolated 
cases. Not improbably the abuse must have originated in 
some such development as the following. The Christians of 
Greece and Rome in all social customs, and notably in the 
burial of their dead, retained the national usages of their 
fellow-countrymen, wherever these did not plainly conflict with 
the law of the Gospel. Even where there was such conflict, the 
adherents of the new faith preferred rather to Christianize the 
older pagan rites by adopting some substitute, than to suppress 
them altogether. Thus the funeral banquets of the third, 
seventh, thirtieth, and anniversary day were not entirely for- 
gotten, but the “agapz,” or love feasts, and especially the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, took their place, as the 
Requiem Masses of the Roman Missal serve to testify even to 
this day.’ So, again, the pagan lustrations and anointing with 

1 Tertullian, Afology, c. xliii. Cf. the Testament of St. Ephrem, § 10. 

? The earliest prohibition against giving the Holy Eucharist to the dead appears 


to be that of the Council of Hippo (393), canon 8. 
3 See Dublin Review, July, 1907, p. 119. 
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oil were both retained, but water and oil were now hallowed by 
the Church. Finally, the honey-cake for Cerberus, or the 
obol for Charon, seem to have found their Christian counter 
part in the Holy Viaticum, which undoubtedly was often 
delayed until the very last moment, and which sometimes by 
an abuse was laid upon the tongue even after life was extinct 
The evidence for this last statement may be found given with 
considerable fulness by Cardinal Rampolla in his recently 
published edition of the Life of St. Melania. In the ancient 
Latin text of that Life we find the explicit statement: “ Now 
it is the custom among the Romans that when the soul passes 
from the body, they should have the Communion of the Lord 
in their mouths.”! In accordance with this practice, St. Melania 
as we learn from this authentic document, waited herself until 
the very last moment to give the signal for her Communion, 
and passed away almost in the act of receiving the Body of our 
Lord.2, The same is recorded of the great St. Ambrose, in his 
Life by his disciple Paulinus, who was an eye-witness of the 
scene. 

Bishop Honoratus at the last moment heard a voice summoning 


him, which said: “ Arise, hasten, for he [Ambrose] is about to depart.” 
So coming down, he presented to the Saint the Body of the Lord. And 


as the dying man received and swallowed It, he gave up the ghost, 
carrying with him a good viaticum.* 


Moreover, several other examples are forthcoming which are 
scarcely less unmistakable. 

That where such practices obtained, the Blessed Sacrament 
should come in some cases to be administered after death, was 
an almost inevitable consequence, and though the opinion of 
the saner majority reprobated the custom, there must have been 
others who approved it. St. Chrysostom, it is true, asks indig- 
nantly whether, when Christ said, “ Unless ye eat My Flesh and 
drink My Blood ye shall not have life in you,” He was speaking 
to the living or to the dead. So again, a canon repeated more 
than once by early Councils decides: “We have determined 


1 **Consuetudo autem est Romanis ut cum animae egrediuntur, communio 
Domini in ore sit.” ( Vita S. Melaniae, cap. 68.) 

2 Rampolla, S. Melania Giuniore, p. 39. 

3 “‘Vocem vocantis se audivit (Honoratus) dicentisque sibi: Surge, festina, quia 
modo est recessurus. Qui descendens obtulit sancto Domini corpus ; quo accepto, 
ubi glutivit, emisit spiritum, bonum viaticum secum ferens.” (Rampolla, S. M/c/ania 


Giuniore, p. 255.) 
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that the Eucharist should not be given to the bodies of the 
dead. For it was said by our Lord, ‘Take and eat;’ but 
corpses can neither take nor eat.”' None the less we find 
St. Gregory, in his Dialogues, recounting without any sign of 
reprobation, an anecdote about St. Benedict, the founder of 
Western monasticism, who, it seems, on one occasion recom- 
mended the laying of the Blessed Sacrament upon the breast 
of acorpse. A young monk had left his monastery and then 
died suddenly in the world. His body would not rest in the 
tomb, but was always found cast up upon the surface of the 
ground. Whereupon St. Benedict said : 


“Go and lay with great reverence this Host upon his breast and so 
bury him ;” which when they had done the corpse remained quietly in 
the grave.” 


Moreover, an ancient sermon, included amongst those attri- 
buted to St. Augustine, and possibly edited by St. Czsarius of 
Arles, seems directly to approve the practice of depositing the 
Body of Christ with the dead, for the author says : 


Rightly do we bury this Life (#e. Christ who is the Life) in our 
tombs, that He may vivify our death and that we may rise with Him 
from the dead.® 


Not to dwell unnecessarily upon a point which has recently 
been fully illustrated by Cardinal Rampolla and others, it will 
be sufficient to note that according to the Life of Sz. Basil, by 
pseudo-Amphilochius, the Saint celebrated Mass just before his 
death, and set aside a third part of the consecrated Host to be 
buried with him in the tomb; also, that as late as the tenth 
century, St. Ulric of Augsburg was buried with a silver pyx, in 
which was contained “the Blood of the Lord,” and lastly, that 
an early sepulchral slab found at Vix bears the inscription, 
CHRISTUS HIC EST (Christ is here).‘ 


1 See the Codex Canonum Eccl. Africanae (419), canon 18, and the Trullan 
Council canon 83. 

2 **Tte atque hoc dominicum corpus super pectus eius cum magna reverentia ponite 
et sic sepulturae eum tradite.” (Dia/. bk. ii. c. 24.) 

3 ** Recte autem hanc vitam nos in nostro sepulchro condimus, ut vivificet mortem 
nostram, ut cum ipso a mortuis resurgamus.” (Migne, P. L. vol. 39, p. 2205.) 

* See Leclercq in Dict. d’Archéologie Chrétienne, vol. i. pp. 1757—1759. It 
seems quite likely that the medizval practice of burying a small chalice in the 
tomb of a bishop, a practice now represented by placing a chalice upon the coffin 
of all priests, originated in some custom of interring the consecrated species in a 
silver receptacle laid beside the body. It would take us too far to enter here upon 
the vexed question of the contents of the glass ampulle in the catacombs. But see 
Leclercq as cited above. 
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From all this I cannot help drawing the inference that, when 
the relics of a martyr were taken from the grave, as they often 
were, and laid in a “confession” beneath an altar upon which 
Mass was to be celebrated, a symbolical reburial took place, in 
which not only sacred unctions and precious incense were 
employed, but also the Body of Christ... The objection which 
very rightly and properly was urged against the interring of the 
Blessed Sacrament with a corpse, would never have been felt in 
the same degree when the burial was only a symbolical one, and 
when the Sacred Host was to be enclosed in a place of honour 
beneath the very altar upon which the Body of our Saviour 
would again and again be offered. 

On the other hand it was certainly not wonderful if in the 
course of centuries the original significance of this depositing of 
the Holy Eucharist was lost sight of. The custom, or rather the 
abuse, which had led to such a rite had long passed out of memory 
when the Fathers of the Synod of Celchyth recommended the 
use of the Blessed Sacrament in terms which seem to suggest a 
supereminent kind of relic. Naturally enough this idea found 
favour, and the view came generally to prevail that the Sacred 
Host was a substitute for those bodies or ashes of martyrs 
which ought by rights to rest under the Altar-slab. On the 
other hand it is plain that in the eyes of many there always 
seemed a certain indignity about this conception, and that the 
practice was not cordially adopted throughout the Church at 
large. In England, as we have already said, and seemingly in 
other localities as well, altars were frequently consecrated 
without either relics or Blessed Sacrament, and indeed in the 
case of super-altars, or portable altars, as they were variously 
called, this practice seems to have been almost universal. The 
number of altar-slabs in this country which are known to 
preserve clear traces of the existence of sepulchre and seal 
is extraordinarily small, and though this may partly be due 
to the fact that the whole receptacle for relics, as in the well- 
known case of Roche Abbey,? was buried in the masonry of the 
altar, while the altar-table rested on top, and itself acted as a 

1 I am inclined to connect the velum, which during the deposition of the relics 
was sometimes, as we have seen, stretched between the altar and the people, with 
the ecclesiastical palls which at an early date begin to figure prominently in the 
burial of the dead. See the Synod of Clermont (535) canons 3 and 6, and the Synod 
of Auxerre (? 578) canons 13 and 14. Cf. the inteamina used for relics, in St. Jerome’s 


Contra Vigilantium, and the silk shroud of the Testament of St. Ephrem. 
2 See Proceedings of Soc. of Antiquaries, Second Series, vol. xi., pp. 245—248. 
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seal, still there can be little doubt that the difficulty of obtaining 
authentic relics was held to justify the hallowing of the slab by 
means of the prayers and unctions alone! So far as English 
usage looked to the Blessed Sacrament as a source of consecra- 
tion, authority favoured the use not of the Sacred Host, but of 
worn-out corporals in lieu of relics. A canon of Archbishop 
Stephen Langton in the following terms is included in 
Lyndwode’s Provinciale : 


And let the old corporals which have become unfit for use be 
deposited in altars when they are consecrated, in place of relics, other- 
wise they should be burnt in the presence of the Archdeacon. 


Lyndwode’s commentary upon this ordinance is particularly 
interesting and deserves to be quoted in full. It will be noticed 
that he seems, good and edifying man though he was, distinctly 
to disapprove of the idea of the reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament for purposes of devotion, and yet he lived less than 
a century before the Reformation. I have omitted various 
references to the Canonists and to the Corpus /uris, which 
would only encumber the argument. Lyndwode is glossing the 
words /oco reliquiarum. 


Instead of relics. Without which altars should not be consecrated. 
If, however, an altar be consecrated without relics, the consecration is 
valid according to Hugh. He, however, acts improperly who con- 
secrates without relics, supposing he can do otherwise, as the Arch- 
deacon points out. Hence, although relics are not essential to the 
consecration of an altar, still where relics cannot be obtained, some are 
accustomed to place the Body of Christ there: and this some doctors 
declare ought to be done even if relics are forthcoming. Still, though 
this may be true so far as concerns the consecration of a church, I do 
not think it true in the consecration of an altar, to wit, that the Body 
of our Lord should be buried in the altar instead of relics, even though 


1 **Ordo qualiter reliquie ponende sunt in altare. Sciendum est tamen quod 
variis modis recluduntur reliquie infra altare, licet istis temporibus hoc raro fiat 
propter reliquiarum antiquarum paucitatem et novorum sanctorum raram canonizati- 
onem. Tamen si debeat fieri, potest expleri prout supra notatur in magna rubrica 
in principio dedicationis more romano, mensa altaris pendendo elevata et postea 
deposita et cementata. . . . Vadat igitur episcopus cum clero et populo ad eum 
locum in quo reliquie Sanctorum CUM CORPORE CHRISTI praeterita nocte cum vigilii 
(sic) celebrate fuerint et dicat in introitu tentorii hanc orationem: Aufer a nobis 
domine, quesumus, iniquitates nostras.” (MS. Lansdowne 451, fol. 136 v°.) It is 
curious that no more mention seems to be made of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
rubrics of this particular Ordo. Possibly Lanfranc’s introduction of the ‘‘ feretrum ” 
with the Body of Christ in the Palm Sunday procession was imitated from the 
procession of the relics in the Dedication of a church. 
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the common opinion be against me. My reason for saying this may 
be found in Hostiensis. Moreover, a second reason is that the Body 
of Christ is the food of the soul. Also that It ought not to be kept 
save only for the use of the sick. And It ought not to be employed 
for any other purpose than that for which It was instituted, for It 
ought to be eaten. Where He says Zake and eat, He does not say 
Take and keep or bury. And the same thing follows from other texts 
of the Corpus Juris. But that the corporal or part of it should be 
used at the consecration of an altar instead of relics involves nothing 
absurd, as is plain.} 


The Summa of Hostiensis, ze, Cardinal Henricus de 
Bartholomeis, referred to by Lyndwode in this passage, declares 
that he, Hostiensis, consulted the Pope (Innocent IV.) on the 
subject of using the Eucharist for the consecration of altars, 
and that the Pope after taking the opinion of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople and the Bishop of Motula, who happened at 
the time to be visiting the Papal Court at Lyons, declared that 
the Blessed Sacrament ought not to be used in place of relics.” 


Despite this decision of Innocent IV., it would seem that 
the Sacred Host was still occasionally buried in altars, and 
it is rather interesting to note from a curious instance at 
Barcelona, of which we chance to possess full details, that 
when the extra-liturgical cudtus of the Blessed Sacrament 
became more familiar, the popular mind rejecting the relic-idea 
of the buried Host, turned to the view that the Holy Eucharist 
was enshrined there as in a tabernacle for the veneration of the 
faithful. 

It seems that the members of the Guild of Shoemakers, 
known as the Guild of St. Mark, at Barcelona, became aware, 
sometime in the year 1484, of the existence of a document 
witnessing that in the altar of their guild-chapel, a consecrated 
Host had been deposited some fifty years previously, together 
with certain relics of St. Andrew and the usual attestation on 
parchment. They accordingly addressed a petition to the 
Vicar-General, in which, as we learn, they requested— 


that he would open or cause to be opened a certain square cavity 
constructed under the altar-slab of the altar in the said chapel of 
St. Mark, in which cavity, according to the tenor of an instrument 
drawn up and sealed . . . there was buried the Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ together with some other relics of saints. 


1 Lyndwode, Provinciale (Edit. 1679). 
2 See the Summa Hostiensis, Lyons, 1517, fol. 325, col. 1. 
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For some reason which does not in any way appear on the 
face of the documents, the Vicar-General thought fit to accede 
to this petition, and we have an elaborate and verbose report 
drawn up by a notary public in the most formal legal phrase- 
ology, and describing the whole procedure. The cavity was 
opened in the presence of certain canons, and beside the relics 
of St. Andrew and the parchment attestation, there were found 
certain linen corporals, inside which was a consecrated Host, 
broken by the pressure of the other objects in the case, and 
blackened with age.!. The canons, having been consulted as to 
what was to be done with the Host, unanimously advised that 
It should be reserved in the sacristy of the said chapel and lights 
burned before It, until some further decision could be come to. 
Eventually it was settled that a certain priest, Peter Turrubia, 
should consume the Host, and should consecrate another to be 
deposited in the cavity in Its place. All this was duly done, 
and the relics put back, but the report curiously goes on: 


And to cover the said relics a certain iron plate with a lock was 
fixed over the said cavity in the stone of the afore-mentioned altar, the 
key of which lock the said honourable lord John Andrew Sorts, the 
Vicar, as declared above .. . entrusted to the said venerable lord 
Peter Laupert, and by the authority of his said office enjoined and 
commanded the said Rector and others (named) . . . that upon each 
principal feast of every year, to wit, Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, they should see to the 
consuming of the said Host and to the renewing of It . . . or in other 
words should replace in the said box another Host newly consecrated, 
restoring It to the place aforesaid in the manner and form already 
described. 


We see here that the sepulchre, or confessio, of the altar, 
with its sacred contents, is thus converted into a sort of 
tabernacle, in which the Blessed Sacrament was to be renewed 
about every three months. But the whole circumstances of 
the case, as recorded in the official report, seem clearly to show 
that the incident was quite unwonted, and that the authorities 
consulted were striking out a line for themselves, and inter- 
preting according to their own lights this unfamiliar experience 


of a buried Host. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Tila fuit inventa fracta et de colore mutata. 
? Villanueva, Viage, vol. xvii. pp. 308, seq. 





The Penal Clauses in the Emancipation Bill. 


AFTER all that has been said in the Press about the Penal 
Clauses of the Emancipation Bill, any further introduction of 
the subject will be superfluous, nor will it be necessary here 
to enter far into their interesting history, for it is always to 
be remembered that the intentions of the legislators do not 
necessarily affect the interpretation of the laws which they 
pass. On the other hand several misconceptions as to 
the character and bearing of the Act might be removed 
by attending to the circumstances under which it became 
law. 

The Emancipation Bill then, was intro@uced into Parlia- 
ment, by Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Peel on March 5, 1829, and 
having passed both Houses by large majorities, received the 
Royal assent on April 13th. Yet it was very far from being a 
popular measure. The Conservative leaders, who brought in 
the measure, were but recently converted to the political 
necessity of passing it, while their followers still noisily 
resisted, with endless petitions from without the House, and 
loud protests within. 

This prepares us for finding in the Bill itself the expression 
of two very distinct lines of policy. The predominant intention 
of the Act was, no doubt, to give such liberty to Catholics as 
would preclude the obvious danger of disturbance and rebellion, 
which must almost inevitably have followed in Ireland, if all 
redress of grievances had been again refused. On the other 
hand the sacred passion of hatred to Catholicism, so assiduously 
cultivated by many Protestants, must also have its gratifi- 
cation. 

Hence in the first place (contrary to what is generally 
imagined) the retention on the Statute Book of practically all 
the old penal laws, from which however, exemption was given 
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to such Catholics as would take a certain form of oath. This 
indeed was the character of all the pro-Catholic legislation 
which had preceded. The Irish Bill of 1774, and the two 
English Acts of 1778, and 1791, had been mere “ Relief Acts.” 
They did not remove the penal system; they only gave first 
one liberty, then another, to those Catholics who would swear 
to a certain invidious declaration, that they renounced the 
pernicious doctrine of No faith with heretics,and the practice 
of murdering excommunicated princes, &c., &c. Only under the 
extraordinary circumstances of the times could such promises 
have been yielded by Catholics, and it is to the honour of Peel 
and Wellington that they greatly modified the degrading form 
of oath, on the “security” of which relief had been previously 
given, though they were not yet courageous enough to say 
that the barbarous blood-code itself should be abolished. 
But few Catholics remember that it was only in the year 1844, 
well within the memory of many living persons, that the cruel 
laws of Queen Elizabeth and her successors, under which so 
many martyrs suffered the most appalling deaths, were finally 
swept away from our Statute Book by the Act known as 
“An Act to repeal certain penal enactments against her 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects” (7, 8 Vic. c. 102). 

To return to the Emancipation Bill. It was, indeed, only a 
Relief Bill, but that relief was given on better conditions, and was 
far more ample than any received before. It threw open the way 
to promotion, not only in the army and navy (to which, indeed, 
the entrance had been already unbarred), but also in almost all 
branches of the legal profession. It also enabled Catholics to 
stand for Parliament, and to discharge other honourable civic 
duties. But these advantages could only be acquired by 
submitting to unworthy tests, and to the onus and surveillance 
of registration. Moreover, a not inconsiderable number of the 
higher offices of the State remained barred to the members of 
the old Faith, as well as the Universities and several educational 
posts. Moreover, certain fresh disabling clauses, or sections, 
were introduced, and it is with them that we are now more 
immediately concerned. 

The new clauses regarded the Catholic clergy in general, and 
Religious Orders of men in particular. The 24th Section 
prohibited any Catholic Bishop from “assuming or using the 
name, style, or title of Archbishop of any province, Bishop of 
any bishopric, or dean of any deanery in England or Ireland, 
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and he shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sum of 


£100.” 
The 26th Section 


“further enacted that if any Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, or 
any member of any of the Orders, communities or societies, 
herein after mentioned, shall, after the commencement of this Act, 
exercise any of the rites or ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
religion, or wear ine h<cLits of his Order, save within the usual places 
of worship of the Roman Catholic religion, or in private houses, such 
ecclesiastic or other person shall, being thereof convicted by due 
course of law, forfeit for every such offence the sum of £ 50. 


The 28th—38th sections regard Religious Orders of 
men, and here the animus is still clearer, and the terms harsher. 
They begin : “ Whereas Jesuits, and members of other Religious 
Orders, communities, or societies of the Church of Rome bound 
by monastic or religious vows are resident within the United 
Kingdom, and zt is expedient to make provision for the gradual 
suppression and final prohibition of the same therein ; be it there- 
fore enacted,” that such Religious are to register themselves, 
and that no more Religious shall enter the Order except with 
leave from the Secretary of State for speciat reasons, &c. All 
such licences, &c., are to be reported to the House. Every 
Religious Superior admitting a new Religious is to be fined and 
imprisoned, the new members are to be banished; and all this 
under the most severe fines, which, however, are to be recovered 
by a remarkably cumbrous process, “ by information to be filed 
in the name of his Majesty’s Attorney-General for England or 
for Ireland, as the case may be, in the courts of the Exchequer 
in England or Ireland respectively, or in the name of his 
Majesty’s Advocate-General in the court of the Exchequer in 
Scotland.” The object of this was to avoid the shameful 
annoyances which had been occasioned by “common 
informers,” who had been encouraged by previous legislators 
with hopes of a lion’s share in the fine to be exacted. 

These disqualifying clauses fell immediately into desuetude. 
Parliament never required the return of the Religious men, 
which by law ought to have been laid before them year after 
year. No one was prosecuted for entering, no one fined for 
admitting to Religious Orders.! No one has ever attempted to 
fine an Irish Bishop for “using the style,” which the Govern- 


2 Cf. Gerard, Stonyhurst, a Centenary Record, p. 121. 
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ment grants to the Protestant dignitary who holds of the 
temporalities of the See. If only the Government would try 
it on, we feel ourselves praying,—‘“ May we be there to see!” 
But of course they will not. They did not dare to do so even 
at the time of the “ Papal Aggression” scare in 1851, when, 
however, a proclamation was put forth reiterating the pro- 
hibition of the 26th Section, and a fresh Bill, with the same 
general object as Section 24, was carried, viz., “The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill” (14, 15 Vic. c. 60). This, too, like the penal clause 
of the Emancipation Act, was a dead letter, and was repealed 
in 1871 by a special Bill (34, 35 Vic. c. 53). 


As it has been necessary to mention the terms “dead- 
letter” and “desuetude,” it may be well to dwell for a minute 
upon their significance in the administration of English law, 
which is different from their use in ordinary parlance, and in 
other legislations. The administration, then, of our law is at 
present so distinct from the making of our law, that our judges 
and lawyers will not allow themselves even to debate the 
validity of an Act when once they see that it exists on the 
Statute Book. Always conservative, and inclined to resist 
any argument that may weaken the force of an existing deed 
or act of any sort, our legal authorities are quite clear that, in 
the strong words of Stephen regarding the Statutes themselves, 
“No custom can, of course, prevail against the express pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament.” In the judgment, therefore, 
of the Law Courts there can be no question that the disabling 
clauses are “in force.” They are declared to be so by Catholic 
lawyers such as Messrs. Lilly and Wallis in their very useful 
Manual of Law specially affecting Catholics} as well as in all 
the issues of the official /udex to the Statutes in Force, of which 
the twenty-third edition has just appeared.? 

This, notwithstanding, the law must in ordinary parlance 
be called “a dead-letter,” because it never has been and never 
will be enforced. Nobody wants to enforce it, no magistrate 
or judge will find himself legally, logically, or in honour bound 
to pass sentence according to its terms. There are numerous 
means by which it can be evaded, and one of these is sure to 
be chosen, should the matter ever get as far as atrial. Never- 
theless, the “dead-letter” may cause us annoyance, as it did 


+ Pp. 33, 67. 
2 Pp. 1079, &c. 
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the other day at the Congress, and it may do so again, when 
a Minister of the Crown desires to give the rein to anti-Catholic 
fanatics whose zeal and ingenuity in thwarting us is not likely 
to fail. Moreover, there is this serious inconvenience for all 
Orders of religious men, that being excluded from the protec- 
tion of the State, these bodies cannot assert their claims to the 
property or inheritances that belong to them; all property must 
be held by individuals. 


In order to clear up our ideas upon the disabilities we have 
been discussing, it may be well to see what form they took in 
the early Relief Bills. In the first English Relief Bill of 1778, 
(18 George iii. c. 60) there was no mention of any new dis- 
ability. The Bill was a vague, ill-drafted document, which 
exempted “from so much as related to the apprehending, 
taking, and prosecuting of popish Bishops, priests, Jesuits” 
those persons who made a declaration of popery, and took an 
oath to renounce the man “who called himself Charles III.” 
z.e. Young Chevalier or Pretender. The oath then went on to 
make the other invidious professions mentioned before. This 
Act further relieved Catholic land-holders.of many of their 
galling disabilities under the same conditions. The relief was 
no doubt very considerable and very welcome, nevertheless 
much was left vague, and further legislation was inevitable. 

The “Catholic Dissenters’ Relief Bill,” introduced by 
Mr. Mitford on March 1, 1791, was a clearer and more statesman- 
like, though a less tolerant measure than the preceding. The 
“Catholic Dissenter” was now to swear allegiance to the House 
of Hanover, and to take an objectionable oath similar to that 
of 1778, and having done this he found that, while on the one 
hand he gained a good many privileges, on the other he was 
becoming hedged in with minor restrictions. He must now 
register himself and his chapel, get a Bishop’s leave if he 
wanted to teach, &c. and in no case could he teach a Protestant. 
The 11th and 17th Sections relate to the clergy in particular, 
and interest us more closely. The 11th ordains that: 


No benefit in this Act contained shall extend... to any 
ecclesiastic who shall officiate in any place of congregation or 
assembly for religious worship, permitted by this Act, with steeple 
or bell, or at any funeral in any church or church-yard, or who shall 
exercise any of the rites or ceremonies of his religion, or wear the 
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habits of his Order, save within some place of congregation or 
assembly for religious worship permitted by this Act, or in some private 
house . . . where there may not be more than five persons besides 
the family of that house, &c. 


The 17th Section prohibited Catholics from “founding” 
any Religious Order, or “from endowing or establishing any 
school, academy or college for them,” and all trusts made for 
that purpose are declared to be superstitious and unlawful. 

Both these Sections are still on the Statute Book, but, 
according to Messrs. Lilly and Wallis, subsequent enactments 
have given liberty to our funerals and to our chapels, so that 
we need not doubt the legality of our steeples and bells. 
According to the official /udex to the Statutes in Force, the 
clauses both for the registration of priests, and for the certifica- 
tion of the place of worship, are regarded as “in force,” and 
Messrs. Lilly and Wallis admit the existence of the law, but 
declare that “these provisions have long since fallen into 
disuse” (p. 51). The reference to “any ecclesiastic in the 
habits of his Order,” and the legislation about Religious 
Orders, was slightly modified by the law of 1829, which we 
must now consider. 


In the debates on the Emancipation Bill! Peel stated that 
it had been found that under the law of 1791, there were 
“ practically ” no restrictions on Religious, especially on Jesuits, 
in case they took the oath proposed in the Act. This, he told 
the House, put England in a position of inferiority to Catholic 
nations, which had such Acts. Religious Orders, he added, 
were not essential to the Catholic Church, so Catholics could 
not complain that they were grievously penalized by the new 
restrictions. Therefore, while admitting Religious Orders 
of women, he proposed the 28th Section “for the gradual 
suppression” of Orders of men. His proposal was carried, and the 
law took the form which it has ever since retained. An unavail- 
ing attempt to repeal it was made by Mr. Watson in 1846, and 
the debates of that time were full and instructive, but as they 
led to nothing they may be passed over for the present. 

As to the “ecclesiastic in the habits of his Order,” the 
clause of the Act of 1791 was now enlarged by adding a refer- 
ence to the Religious Orders, The phrase in the 28th Section, 


Hansard, 1829, vol. xx., pp. 775, 1439, 15233 vol. xxi., pp. 563—566. 
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as has been seen, became “if any Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, 
or any member of any of the Orders, etc., shall exercise any 
of the rites of the Roman Catholic religion, or wear the habits 
of his Order, save within the usual places of worship, etc., 
he shall . . . forfeit,” etc, etc. But no explanation of these 
terms or of the precise action condemned were given while the 
House was in committee. The majority of the members, 
indeed, seem to have been unable to attend to any details. 
It was as much as they could do to reconcile themselves to 
the broad principles of the Act. A fair amount, however, was said 
against the Jesuits, as well as some strong things in their favour. 
As to the whole Section, Peel merely said in passing that it 
would be no hardship for Roman Catholic ecclesiastics to 
confine their officiations to their usual chapels, and no debate 
ensued.!. No light was thrown on “the habits” which were to 
be prohibited in public. 

As to this point indeed, no authentic interpretation has yet 
been offered. Its significance has never (I believe) been tested 
in a court of law. During the late Congress a disjunctive 
interpretation was put forward. The law, it was suggested, 
forbade that EITHER priest should perform a religious rite, OR 
Religious wear the habit of his Order, in public. This interpre- 
tation is certainly a possible one; perhaps it may some day be 
upheld in law; in any case, it was only prudent, under the 
circumstances, to take the more extensive significance of the 
terms. 

Viewing the phrase historically, however, as we find it in the 
Act of 1791 (where no mention at all is made of Religious 
Orders), and as it was used a little later, in 1846, when a vain 
attempt was made to repeal the clause, there can be little or no 
doubt that it means “in sacred vestments.” In the interesting 
debates of 1846, this meaning was put forth by the Government, 
and fully accepted by the other side, for Sir John Graham 
paraphrased the clause by the words “zx Pontificalibus,’* terms, 
as to the meaning of which there can be no doubt. This inter- 
pretation of the phrase is strengthened by the use of the plural 
number, which occurs in the Act. The prohibition is always 
against “the habits,” not “the habit.” A Religious has but one 
“habit.” “Habits” in the plural would more naturally mean 
“vestments” or clothes. ‘/f this be so, there is no prohibition 

? Hansard, vol. xx., p. 1438 

2 Jbid., vol. \xxxi. p. 922. 

VOL. CXII. 
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by English law against a Franciscan or a Benedictine walking 
our streets in their respective religious habits. But the point 
cannot yet be considered clear. 

Indeed it must be with similar words that we part with the 
whole subject of these penal clauses. The extent of their force 
is doubtful. On the other hand, it is superabundantly clear 
that they are “unnecessary, and unworthy of our Statute 
Book,” and if that is so they ought certainly to be taken 
in hand by the Statute Law Revision Commission, and be 


summarily repealed. 
J. H. POLLEN. 


POSTSCRIPT.—Since the above was in type, I have had the 
pleasure of reading Mr. Lister Drummond’s valuable letter on 
the same topic in the 7ad/et for September 26, 1908. Though 
we have approached the matter from different stand-points, 
I am glad to find that my conclusions coincide with his, except 
in a detail or two, too unimportant to notice here. 





Mendel and Mendelism. 


—<-—— 


IN the year 1884, there died at a monastery in the little town 
of Altbrunn, in Austrian Silesia, a Religious, who had for some 
years taught elementary science in the neighbouring town, and 
subsequently had been Abbot until his death. He seems to 
have been a man of simple, unassuming character. He led the 
life of an exemplary Religious, enjoyed a good reputation both 
as Superior of his monastery and in all his relations with his 
neighbours, and was much beloved by all. He quictly passed 
away on the 6th of January, at the age of sixty-two. There 
was nothing, on the outside, to distinguish his career from that 
of any other good, simple priest of his monastery, and he was, 
doubtless, unaware himself that, in his qtiet life, he had 


accomplished a work of far-reaching importance. Yet, within 


the last few years, the name of this obscure Silesian priest has 
become of world-wide renown, and bids fair to go down to 
posterity amongst those most honoured for scientific discovery 
in the nineteenth century. Witness the following authorities : 


the discovery made by Mendel was of an importance little 
inferior to those of a Newton or a Dalton.! 


Soon every science that deals with animals and plants will be 
teeming with discoveries made possible by Mendel’s work.” 


Johann Gregor Mendel, whose life and work we propose 
to consider, was born on July 22, 1822. Of his childhood 
nothing noteworthy is related, but at the age of twenty-one he 
entered the Augustinian monastery at Altbrunn, and after 
four years’ study was ordained priest. For the next few years 
he taught natural science in the Realschule at Brunn, where he 
so distinguished himself that he was sent to follow a three 
years’ course of physics and natural science at the University 
of Vienna. He returned to the monastery in 1853, and 


1 R. H. Lock, Variation, Heredity, and Evolution, p. 164. 
2 W. Bateson, A Defence of Mendel’s Pr tnciple 5 of Heredity. 
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remained there until his death. For the last nine years of 
his life he ruled as Abbot. Add to these one other fact, and 
the account of his life is complete. In the year 1865, six 
years after the appearance of the Origin of Species, he contri- 
buted a paper of some fifteen to twenty pages to the journal 
of the Natural History Society at Brunn, giving an account 
of some experiments he had been carrying out in the convent 
garden. The paper seems to have escaped all notice at the 
time. Thirty-five years later, his little essay was re-discovered, 
and these fifteen pages have made Father Mendel’s the central 
name in modern biological literature. 

The paper in question describes the results of eight years’ 
experiments in the cross-fertilization of the edible pea,’ in which 
line much work was being done at the time, and many 
interesting results were being obtained. 

Mendel came to the work with a very clear idea of the 
problem he intended to investigate, and to this clear idea his 
future success was no doubt due. His object was three-fold, as 
he himself tells us : 

. to determine the number of different forms under which the 
offspring of hybrids appear, . . . to arrange these forms with certainty 
according to their separate generations . . . to ascertain definitely 
their statistical relations.’ 

In seeking for a suitable subject for experiment, his choice 
fell upon the genus Pisum,—the edible pea. This presented 
several advantages. The flowers are self-fertilized, the pollen 
being shed over the stigma before the flower opens. There was, 
therefore, little or no danger of foreign pollen being introduced 
by insects. He was, also, able to detect in them “constant 
differentiating characters ;” that is to say, characters which, 
while different in different varieties of pea, yet remain the 
same in parent and offspring so long as the ordinary course 
of normal or self-pollination occurs. Thus one variety 
always bears round seeds, and another always _ bears 

‘ A typical flower contains within the petals a number of anthers containing 
pollen, and one or more styles leading to the ovary and egg cells. In order that a 
plant may produce a seed it is necessary that a grain of pollen be caught on the style 
and conducted to the ovary, where it “‘ fertilizes” the egg cell. If the pollen and 
egg cell are derived from the same plant, or from exactly similar plants, the ferti- 
lization is said to be norma/ ; but if they are derived from different varieties, cross- 
fertilization is said to take place. The offspring arising from such a ‘‘ cross” is 


called by Mendel a hybrid 
? Mendel’s paper translated by Bateson in A Defence of Mendel’s Principles of 


Heredity 
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wrinkled seeds. In all, Mendel was able to detect seven 
such pairs of characters. He then proceeded to cross-fertilize. 
Choosing two plants which differed by only one pair of 
characters (¢,g., one a round-seeded and the other a wrinkled- 
seeded variety), he removed the pollen from one before it was 
ripe and applied the pollen from the other. The plant was 
then left, having been duly labelled, and the fruit was collected 
and classified when ripe. Briefly he found: (1) that the hybrid 
so completely resembled one parent in the particular quality in 
question “that it was difficult or quite impossible to detect the 
other.” The character thus predominating was called by him 
the “dominant” character, and the other was called the 
“recessive.” When these hybrid peas were sown and allowed 
to self-pollinate, it was found that their offspring could be 
divided into two distinct classes, one resembling the dominant 
parent and the other resembling the recessive. These occurred 
in the proportion 3:1. The “dominants,” however, were 
subsequently found themselves to consist of two classes, one 
resembling the original parent, and giving nothing but dominants 
when self-fertilized, and the other class resembling the hybrid 
by again splitting up into dominants and reeessives. The two 
classes were in the proportion 1:2, the greater number resembling 
the hybrid. The whole generation, therefore, consisted of three 
types, resembling the dominant parent, the hybrid, and the 
recessive parent respectively, and bearing to one another 
the proportion 1:2:1. No intermediate characters occurred. 
The result may best be represented in the following diagram, 
where it is supposed that the parents were “ Round-seeded ” (R) 
and “ Wrinkle-seeded ” (W). 
R X W 
| 
k (W) 
— | 
25°/. R 50°), k (W) 1,W F2 
Al | 
R 25°%/oR 50°/o K (W) 25°). W WwW Fs 
P | i 
R R Rk R (W) Ww Ww W Fy 
F 1, F 2, &c., is a convenient way of representing the first, second, third, Xc., 
** filial” generations. P stands for the parent generation. K (W) signifies that while 
the character wrinkled seed cannot be detected in the pea itself, it is nevertheless 
shown to be present in a latent condition by the fact that it appears again in 
subsequent generations. 
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Mendel tested each of his seven pairs of characters in this 
way, taking each of them through four, five, or six generations, 
and found that in every case the result was the same.’ 

Having established this “law” for single pairs of characters, 
Mendel proceeded to determine whether it still held when 
the parents differed in more than one character. He found 
that such was the case, each pair of characters being inherited 
independently 


If, for instance, the seed parent has a short stem, terminal white 
flowers, and simply inflated pod, the pollen parent, on the other hand, 
a long stem, violet-red flowers distributed along the stem, and 
constricted pods, the hybrid resembles the seed parent only in form 
of pod; in the other characters it agrees with the pollen parent. 
Should one of the two parent types possess only dominant characters, 
then the hybrid is scarcely or not at all distinguished from it. 


In the offspring of the hybrid, too, the phenomena of 
segregation occurred precisely as before. Thus in another cross 
a variety with yellow and round seeds was pollinated by a 
variety with grey and wrinkled seed, and the hybrids were all 
yellow and round, these being the two dominant characters. 
The “F 2” (see diagram) generation was found to consist of 
four classes : yellow-rounds, yellow-wrinkleds, grey-rounds, and 
grey-wrinkleds, these occurring in the proportion 9:3: 3:1. 
That this result is due to the independence of the characters 
segregating as before may easily be seen. Thus of the whole 


< 


sixteen, twelve are yellow and four green—3:1. Of the twelve 
yellows nine are round and three wrinkled—3:1, and of the 
four green, three are round, and one wrinkled—3:1. This was 
found to be true in a number of such cases. Experiments with 
plants differing by more than two characters soon became 
unmanageable. Mendel, however, made a systematic examination 
in the case of three characters, finding that the same law was 
followed, and he also made a number of experiments with all 
seven characters, assuring himself that the law held even here. 


a a 


ee 


He therefore was able to summarize his results in the statement 
that in the case of these seven characters of Pisum, each 


1 These results, it should be noticed, are only arithmetically correct when a 
large number of plants are considered. The offspring of individual plants were 
found to vary considerably. This point is important in Mendel’s interpretation. 
Also, it should be remembered that they only apply to certain characters which are 
known by experiment to ‘‘ Mendelize.” A cross between a sheep dog and a terrier 
would give mongrels, not sheep dogs and terriers in the proportion of 3 to I 

* Mendel, Bateson’s Trans. /oc. cit. 
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character is inherited independently, the hybrid entirely 
resembling one parent, while its offspring segregates into 
dominant, hybrid, and recessive in proportion 1:2:1. He then 
proceeds to formulate a simple hypothesis, interpreting the 
facts as known to him. 

But first let us perform in imagination a very simple 
experiment. Let us suppose we have a large pile of counters, 
made up of equal numbers of black and white, and we proceed 
to draw from them at random, taking two at a time. It is 
possible to draw four pairs: a black and a black, a black and 
then a white, a white and then a black, or finally two whites. 
Each of these combinations will turn up in the long run, 
according to the laws of probability, an equal number of times ; 
and if there is no difference between a black followed by a 
white, and a white followed by a black, the result of the 
draw will be twenty-five per cent. pairs of black, fifty per 
cent. mixed, and twenty-five per cent. white. Now let us 
further suppose that we place our two counters one on top of 
the other, always putting a black on top of a white, when 
they occur together, so that the white cannot be seen. The 
paired counters will then present the appasent proportion of 
three blacks to one white, though as a matter of fact we know 
that two out of every three blacks has a white underneath it. 
This bears a very close analogy to the condition Mendel 
supposed to hold in plants. 

Now for Mendel’s hypothesis. 

It is a well known fact that all plants, as well as animals, 
arise from a single “cell.” This cell, however, results from the 
fusion of two cells,—the pollen cell and the egg cell. Mendel, 
therefore, supposed that each character was represented in each 
of these cells by a single kind of “unit” (represented by our 
counters). Thus, there would be a unit for roundness and a 
unit for wrinkledness. A cell possessing only round units 
would give rise to a plant bearing only round seeds, and 
similarly in the case of wrinkled units. The gametes produced 
by the plant would in this case be exactly similar to those from 
which the plant arose. We may therefore represent these by a 


1 All animals and plants are built up of ‘‘ cells.” These each possess a sort of 
individuality, and may be roughly compared to the bricks of which a wall is built. 
The pollen and egg cells are each known as ‘‘ gametes” (yauer#, a wife), and since 
they unite to form the single cell, the latter is known as a ‘‘zygote” ((vyw¢és, yoked) 
It is important to understand clearly the significance of these terms. 
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pile of black and a pile of white counters. When a cross- 
fertilization is made, however, two different gametes go to make 
up the hybrid zygote, which therefore contains both units, 
only one, however, asserting itself—the dominant. Such a 
hybrid is represented by a pile of mixed counters, for Mendel 
supposed that the units are always perfectly separate, and never 
combine with each other. In the gametes produced by such a 
hybrid, either of the two units may be present, but never both : 
z.é., each gamete contains only the unit round or the unit 
wrinkled, and may therefore be said to be pure. Now there are 
a large number of such gametes, pollen cells and egg cells, 
produced by each plant ; and we may assume, according to the 
ordinary laws of probability, that in the long run half of them 
will contain one kind of unit, and half the other. They unite 
at random to form the next (F2) generation. Hence the 
following combinations are possible, as in drawing from a pile 
of mixed counters, taking the case of “Round” (R), and 
“Wrinkled ” (W). 
RxR: R x W: W xR: W x W. 

In the long run, these must occur with equal frequency. 
Hence, since R x W is the same as W x R, we get the propor- 
tion R x R 25°/,: R x W 50°/.: W x W 25°/..__ This, it will 
be seen by reference to the diagram, is the actual result 
observed. A similar reasoning may be applied to the cases 
where more characters were involved, and it will be seen that 
the same simple hypothesis will suffice for their explanation. 

We have quoted from Mendel’s paper at some length, because 
it undoubtedly contains the best account of “ Mendelism ” in its 
simplest form. The scientific precision of the paper cannot be 
surpassed. No significant details of the experiments are 
omitted ; the facts and figures are first clearly stated, and a 
simple hypothesis is proposed, fully accounting for the observed 
phenomena. Finally, in a matter where the unanimity of the 
results might have tempted others to generalize, his remarks 
are strictly confined to the particular genus of plants involved. 

“ It seems to me that no one can read Mendel’s paper without 
believing him to be absolutely honest ”—is the tribute of even 
so hostile and unsympathetic a critic as the late W. F. R. 
Weldon.! 

And yet we have to meet the astounding fact that this 
paper, valuable as it is now recognized to be, remained 


' Biometrica, 1902 
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unknown for half a century; and that, while the name of 
Darwin was carried to the ends of the earth, the name of this 
other patient and accurate investigator was unheard of. Nor 
is our wonder lessened when we consider the problems then 
exercising Darwin’s mind, and the readiness with which he 
accepted other people’s results." Further, we are told that the 
journal in which the paper was published was sent as an 
exchange to all the chief scientific institutions of Europe! 

The re-discovery of the paper, with its subsequent develop- 
ments, was perhaps hardly less sensational than its loss ; and at 
these subsequent developments we must now endeavour to cast 
a brief glance. The amount of work done recently in this 
direction has been very great: its result the detection of 
Mendelian characters in a large number of animals and plants, 
together with the discovery of many difficulties unknown to 
Mendel himself. Cats, rats, mice, sheep, rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
poultry, pigeons, snails, silkworms, beetles, moths and horses, 
to enumerate the animals only, have been claimed as exhibiting 
one or more such characters. Even man himself is not an 
exception, since it has been shown that a certain property of 
eye colour in man is inherited on Mendeliarmiines. 


It is scarcely possible to cite a case in which it is definitely and 
certainly known that Mendel’s law, subject to the modifications already 
described, does not hold good.” 


What these modifications are will best be seen by con- 
sidering a few examples. Amongst our farmyard hens the 
Andalusian fowl is a speckled blue and is a type much valued 
for its fertility in laying eggs. A poultry keeper, let us suppose, 
ignorant of the new science of genetics, orders from the dealer 
a pair of “pure Andalusians.” He breeds from them, and is 
surprised and disappointed to find that only fifty per cent. of 
his chickens are Andalusians, twenty-five per cent. being black, 
and twenty-five per cent. white “splashed” with black. He 
sells at a loss the blacks and splashed whites for eating purposes, 
and breeds again from the Andalusians, only to meet with a 
repetition of his disappointment. The Mendelian poultry 
keeper however is more fortunate. The Andalusian he recog- 

1 Darwin has even been blamed for too great proneness to accept uncritical 
testimony in these matters. ‘‘It is probable that Darwin relied too extensively on 
the statements of breeders and amateurs as to the process by which their results were 


obtained.” (Morgan, Experimental Zoology, p. 214.) 
2 R. H. Lock, Variation, Heredity, and Evolution, p. 202. 
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nizes as a hybrid resulting from the cross, black x splashed white. 
He therefore sells his Andalusians as pure bred (!) and breeds 
from the blacks and splashed whites, obtaining thus offspring 
which are all Andalusians. In the above case, “ Dominance” 
is entirely absent, and the hybrid Andalusian is different from 
either parent. Here then is a first modification, though it will 
be seen on reading Mendel’s paper, that he attached no import- 
ance to the “law of dominance” as it has since been called, and 
that it is immaterial to his theory. Partial dominance is also 
known, the dominant and hybrid then presenting a gradually 
changing series. Dominance therefore may be discarded as an 
integral part of the theory. 

Other interesting cases occur in peas. Thus a plant 
characterized by a grey seed coat was crossed by a white 
‘ seeded variety. The result was a hybrid with grey seed coat 
covered by purple spots. The hybrid when self-fertilized pro- 
duced “ purple spot,” “grey,” and “white,” in proportion 9:3:4. 
This the Mendelian bids us consider as a case where two pairs 
of characters are concerned. 

The two pairs of characters are : 


{ Purple spot } grey coat 
| no purple spot no grey coat 


The expected proportion in such a case would then be, as in 


the case of the “ yellow and round ” cross: 


, Purple spot No purple spot ) Purple spot ) : No purple spot 
4 $ grey coat jf “no grey coat f no grey coat 


grey coat 

If we assume that “Purple spot” cannot be manifested 
without “ grey coat,” the last two groups will be white, making 
in all four white. Hence the interpretafion is complete, for a 
cross between a grey and white having a latent “purple spot” 
would give the observed result. 

Many cther and more complicated cases have been observed, 
for which explanations are offered depending on “ dihybridism ” 
(ze, of two characters) “trihybridism,” or even involving four 
characters, with the interdependence of the various characters. 

No account of Mendelism could be complete, without some 
allusion to its practical application to agriculture, and the 
breeding industry generally. The possibilities opened up will 
be realized, when it is considered that, of the Mendelian 
characters observed in a particular species, any desired com. 
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bination can be perpetuated in a pure breed. A model farm 
has been established in this connection at Cambridge, and we 
may select as examples two cases related by Mr. Biffen, its 
director. Certain kinds of wheat possess a quality known as 
“strength,” which is essential for the production of the only 
kind of bread now saleable in England. All English wheats, 
however, are “weak,” and most imported foreign wheats soon 
lose their “strength” in England. Some few retain it, but yield 
aso much smaller crop per acre in England that their cultivation 
is unprofitable. A cross between a strong wheat, and a weak 
English variety showed that “strength” and “weakness” were a 
pair of Mendelian characters. A strain of wheat can therefore 
be obtained in which strength is combined with any other 
desirable quality of the second parent. 


The problem has therefore been completely solved, and there can 
be little doubt that when these new types are brought into general 
cultivation the profit obtainable from the growing of wheat in this 
country will be increased by several shillings to the acre of crop 
grown.! 


Certain kinds of wheat, again, are found to be very 
susceptible to the attacks of a small fungus, producing a disease 


known as “yellow rust.” This spreads very rapidly, and plants 
thus attacked produce few or no ripe grains. Other kinds, 
however, are found to be less susceptible, and in one variety 
rust has never been recorded. Mr. Biffen crossed this variety 
with one known to be very susceptible. As a result : 


In the first generation every plant without exception was badly 
rusted, but fortunately a considerable number of ripe grains were 
obtained, and these were sown to produce the second generation. 
When the plants of this generation had grown up it was observed that, 
among a majority of badly-rusted plants, certain individuals stood out 
fresh and green, being entirely free from infection. On examination it 
was found that every plant could be placed in one or other of two 
categories,—either it was badly rusted or it was entirely free from rust ; 
and the numbers of the two kinds of plants were as follows : 1609 infected, 
523 immune. It is clear, then, that immunity and susceptibility to the 
attacks of yellow rust behave as a simple pair of Mendelian characters, 
immunity being recessive. And it is, therefore, possible to obtain by 
crossing, in three generations, a pure, rust-free strain containing any 
other desired quality which is similarly capable of definite inheritance.* 

1 Lock, of. cit. p. 219 

? Lbid. op. cit. p. 221 
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It was estimated that in the year 1890 the loss in the 
German Empire from yellow rust was £20,000,000. 

To the practical breeder, therefore, Mendel’s legacy gives 
promise of unequalled gain. Is it of equal value to the 
theoretical student of science? In endeavouring to answer 
this question we must distinguish between two things: the 
Mendelian theory and Mendelian method. 

Mendel’s theory has yet to be finally proved or disproved. 
Its importance and its truth are as eagerly proclaimed by some 
as the former is belittled and the latter denied by others. It 
must yet be regarded as a debatable question. 

The Mendelian method is, no doubt, Mendel’s greatest 
legacy to scientific biology, and of its value we can hardly say 
too much. It is claimed for Darwin that he revolutionized 
science by the light which he threw on the theory of descent, 
by his law of natural selection, by his ingenious suggestions, 
and his wonderfully painstaking and comprehensive observations 
on a large number of obscure problems in all branches of 
natural science. Yet, though he himself performed a number of 
experiments, he left biology, as he found it, essentially an 
observational and descriptive science. 

“I worked on true Baconian principles, and, without any 
theory, collected facts on a wholesale scale.”! 

Mendel’s work has changed biology (or laid the foundation 
for the change) from a descriptive to an experimental science. 
It has replaced the “old philosophy of evolution by the exact 
science of genetics.” As we have seen, there are other valuable 
elements in his work ; but even apart from these, the importance 
of his work is sufficiently established by the fact that in all the 
great Universities of the world, in Germany, France, America, 
and Holland, no less than in England, experiments are being 
made along the lines suggested by Father Mendel. Surely 
this is a striking testimony to the work of an obscure Silesian 
priest. 

J. SCOLES. 


1 Autobiography. Cf. Life by ¥. Darwin, vol. i. p. 82. 





The ‘‘ Miracle” of St. Januartus. 


[COMMUNICATED. | 


EVERY September 19, Naples presents a striking appearance. 
Its bright sky and its gay sights are forgotten in the one great 
idea which takes possession of everyone’s mind. On that day 
even the cabmen wear a preoccupied look—we had almost said 
a devout air—as they ply through the crowds along streets 
adorned with flags and triumphal arches. It is impossible 
not to fee] that some extraordinary event is Expected. 

At nine a.m. a joyful peal of the Cathedral bells is heard 
summoning the faithful to prayer—for a miracle! This is the 
event, witnessed year after year ever since the fourth century, 
as it is said, the anticipation of which occupies the minds of all, 
whether Neapolitans or foreign visitors. 

On the subject of this wonder many hundreds of books 
and pamphlets have been written in the course of sixteen 
hundred years, so that further discussion of it might seem 
perhaps needless. But the present writer, being himself a 
Neapolitan and having been many times questioned by his 
friends about the miracle (“ performance” some of them called 
it), thinks it may be of some interest to give a simple account 
of the event as he witnessed it. 

One remark by way of preface. The writer of these lines 
is not “superstitious,” as some might too readily conclude from 
the fact of his being a Neapolitan. On the contrary, he received 
an education that was far from fostering superstition and, indeed 
used to deride this miracle, so much so that he witnessed its 
occurrence no less than cight times before he was willing to own 
himself convinced by the evidence 





= 
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At nine a.m.,then,—in broad daylight, be it noted, with the 
glorious sun of Naples overhead—the Canon Deacon of the 
Cathedral Treasury chapel enters its sanctuary with an assistant- 
priest. This chapel, the scene of the miracle, is situated on 
the right of the Cathedral as you pass through the main 
entrance. Interesting in itself, as the richest and most 
beautiful portion of the Cathedral, it is octagonal in shape 
and spacious enough to seat comfortably four or five hundred 
persons. On these occasions, however, it is always crowded 
with no less than from seven to eight hundred. Attached to 
this chapel are a sacristy, other chapels, and a sort of strong- 
room. In this last are kept the precious votive offerings made 
by various sovereigns and nobles of bygone ages to the shrine 
of St. Januarius. 

Six large candles are burning on the altar and, when the 
Canon enters the sanctuary, the reliquary containing the 
blood of St. Januarius is already exposed at the Epistle corner, 
while at the opposite corner is seen the golden statue of the 
martyr, clothed in Bishop’s robes and wearing the diamond 
and sapphire cross given by King Humbert I. in thanksgiving 
for his escape from the dagger of Passanante. Inside this 
statue are enclosed the skull and the bones of St. Januarius. 

The reliquary containing the phial of blood and the statue 
with its separate relics are ordinarily kept behind the high 
altar of the chapel in a beautiful shrine, which is however 
specially contrived to serve as a safe-receptacle or strong-box. 
It has two doors, each with a double lock, and four separate 
keys are needed to open them. Two of these keys are 
in the possession of the Archbishop, the other two are held 
by the Szudaco, or Mayor of Naples. The care of the 
Treasury chapel is entrusted to a special committee of twelve 
noblemen who represent the old division of the town into 
twelve sedz/i or quarters. When the relics are to be removed 
from the strong-box which forms their shrine, all these members 
are required to be present, either in person or by deputy. 
The relics are guarded during the whole time of exposition 
by military officials, eight ompzert and as many carabinzert. 

Here, therefore, | may remark that no room is left for the 
first suspicion which might be raised by the sceptically-inclined, 
viz., that the blood could have been prepared overnight—a 
childish fancy this must seem, indeed, to anyone who knows 
the attitude of the civil towards the ecclesiastical authority in 
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every town of Italy, and who reflects on the possibility of their 
agreeing together to deceive in such a matter so many thousands 


of people! 

All formalities over (and the reliquary being exposed), the 
Canon in rochet and stole approaches the altar, and taking from 
a silver throne the glass reliquary, in which the phial of blood 
is clearly visible, begins the prayers. 

The present writer, it should be mentioned, was one of the 
hundred people who, by special permit, are allowed to enter 
the sanctuary itself and to witness the miracle from the steps of 
the high altar, at a distance of a yard or so from the priest who 
holds the reliquary. Of these privileged witnesses almost all 
are foreigners of every nationality and profession. Surely, 
nowhere could Littré have found more perfectly fulfilled all 
the conditions which he required for the demonstration of a 
miracle ! 

The solemn moment is at hand. The military guard stand 
round the altar-rails. The assembled people fix their gaze 
on the relic. The Canon holding the reliquary begins the Credo, 
which the crowd continue reciting with great fervour. Then, 
raising the reliquary still higher he rev@rses it, while the 
assistant-priest holds a candle behind it so that all may clearly 
see that the blood is still in a congealed state. It should here 
be mentioned that the reliquary contains ¢wo phials, one almost 
full—to within an inch of the top—of the martyr’s blood, while 
the other is empty, the blood which it formerly contained having 
been given many years ago to the then Archbishop of Madrid. 

An interesting custom, which very forcibly attracts the 
attention of the observer at this point, is the shouting of the 
women, of whom about thirty, mostly aged, occupy the front 
seats outside the altar-rails, praying aloud and uttering fervent 
ejaculations when the relic is exposed. All these women belong 
to the poorer class and are always known as “zze dz S. Gennaro” 
(aunts of St. Januarius), a playful description, of course, but 
one of equal antiquity with the tradition, which assures us that 
such women were always present offering up their prayers on 
the occasion of the miracle. Under other circumstances, perhaps, 
their unrestrained display of devotion might provoke a smile 
in the mere spectator, but the deep faith which inspires their 
invocations of “their own Saint” ('o Santo nuosto), seems to 
leave no room for other feelings save those of awe and 
reverence, 
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When I last witnessed the miracle, in the September of last 
year, after forty or forty-five minutes, the martyr’s blood, from 
being coagulated and almost black in colour, became liquid and 
turned a deep red. The choir intones the Ze Deum, the people 
kneel down, the miracle is wrought. 


Before we pass on to examine the evidence of this miracu- 
lous change we may briefly state how the Neapolitans came 
into possession of the relic. In the fourth century St. Januarius, 
of the noble Roman family of /anuariz, was Bishop of 
Beneventum. During the persecution of Diocletian and 
Maximian he was seized and dragged behind a chariot from 
Nola to Puteoli (Pozzuoli) before Timotheus, governor of 
Campania, where, with seven deacons, he was condemned to be 
devoured by lions in the amphitheatre of the town. The wild 
beasts, however, refused to carry out the sentence of the perse- 
cutor, and the holy martyr was therefore beheaded. His corpse 
was stolen by the Christians and carried to Naples, while an 
old woman gathered up the blood and filled with it the two 
phials of which mention has been made. In these the blood 
was reverently preserved, and they were afterwards entrusted 
to the Bishop of Pozzuoli, who very carefully guarded the 
precious contents. When the persecution was over, the Bishop 
determined to present the sacred relic to the Archbishop of 
Naples, A day was appointed, and the latter having organized 
a procession, in which he carried the other relics of the martyr, 
moved towards Pozzuoli to receive the phials, as the Bishop 
bore them towards Naples. The meeting took place in a village 
called “ Arenellz,” where at the present time a church in 
memory of the event is in process of building. When the 
blood was brought near the other relics of St. Januarius it was 
seen, to the astonishment of all, to have become liquefied. 

Ever since that time, twice a year—on the feast of the Saint, 
and on the first Saturday in May (the date of the first miracle), 
—the wonderful process of liquefaction is repeated. 


So far we have seen that this fact is one which everybody 
possessing an ordinary pair of eyes may witness for himself. 
It is a fact which cannot be disproved by the mere denials or 
scoffing accounts of certain newspapers, whose anxiety for the 
“truth” has led them to establish the famous dilemma of Don 
Ferrante in Manzoni’s 7 promesst Spost, so that they refuse 
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@ priort to believe a phenomenon which thousands of people 
can swear to having witnessed, and which even the scoffers may 
touch and handle and verify. 

Let us rather try to explain what is an undoubted fact by 
an unbiassed examination of the whole proceeding. It seems 
to us there are only three imaginable hypotheses: (1) either 
there is fraud ; (2) or there is a simple phenomenon of some 
natural agent acting upon the clotted blood, eg., heat; (3) or 
we are confronted by a real miracle. 

Of course we rule out of consideration altogether the stupid 
suggestion that this may be a case of self-deception, caused by 
the vivid imagination of a southern people who think they see 
liquefaction where there is none. So bald an explanation, with its 
offensive reflection on the mental calibre of the Neapolitans is 
scarce worth considering, but any one who may offer it is 
hereby assured that for every pious woman in those parts who 
is ready to believe anything on the word of a priest or in the 
name of God, there are a dozen Lassaron¢ and young men of 
quite average intelligence who require a doubie miracle to make 
them take anything on faith. 

To return to our main hypotheses ; (a) 4here are only two 
possible ways of producing this phenomenon by fraud: either 
by an occult substitution of new actual blood in the phial, or by 
a mixture calculated to produce the appearance and qualities of 
blood. To any one who considers what has been already said 
about the means taken for the safe custody of the relic it must 
be clear that the first part of the alternative is out of the 
question. Besides, could such a fraud have been carried out 
successfully twice a year for eight consecutive days during so 
many years, without being discovered by some at least of 
the countless thousands who have been interested in the 
miracle? Such a suggestion would pay the Neapolitans the 
doubtful compliment of being either far too clever or far too 
stupid ! 

Nor can there be question of a mixture. Not long ago, the 
Parisian journal Le Széc/e, revived an old attempt at an explana- 
tion which, coming from Paris, was of course copied by many 
other newspapers, including even the staid London 7Zimes and 
the Pungolo of Naples. The theory, however, needed only an 
experiment to discredit it, and as the results are widely known, 
I need here say no more than that a mixture of sealing- 
wax, grease, and ether completely failed to give parallel results. 


VOL. CXII. Z 
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Besides, as the learned Professor de Silva observes, no method 
of preparing ether is of earlier invention than the eighteenth 
century, whereas the miracle itself has been repeated year by 
year from a date long anterior—though it was reserved for 
the Szécle, in the twentieth, to suggest to the benighted 
people of Naples a new method of carrying out a pious 
fraud ! 

The limits imposed by this brief account of a simple fact 
will not permit me to discuss the almost numberless attempts 
—and as many failures—of various able scientists to explain 
away the miracle by natural causes. An ounce of fact is worth 
a ton of theory, and it may confidently be asserted that if the 
anti-Januarists—as we may call them—would only take the 
trouble, or, to put it more plainly, humble themselves so far as 
to witness the actual fact in its naked simplicity, they would 
not waste their time in trying to explain away its occurrence or 
its miraculous nature. Besides, they themselves require an 
almost miraculous combination of particular circumstances 
such as light, heat, &c., to bring about ¢/ezr version of the 
phenomenon. Now the little phial in the Cathedral at Naples 
is strangely independent of circumstances. The miracle of 
liquefaction takes place equally well when the altar candles are 
lit as when they are out, when there is a large concourse of 
people or but few witnesses—as in presence of a small body of 
scientists, &c. 

For many experiments have been made under various 
conditions, and all of them were successful, as appears from the 
acts, or records, of the miracle of St. Januarius, which may be 
seen in the Cathedral archives. For instance, in 1643, a certain 
G. Rho obtained leave from the authorities to try the experi- 
ment of approaching the precious phial near the other relics of 
the holy Bishop, and it is recorded that, after a short prayer, 
the liquefaction took place. This same experiment was again 
made, with the like result, only a short time ago by Professor 
Sperindeo, a doctor of physics. 

(6) We have already touched indirectly on the answer to 
the second hypothesis, viz. the possibility of some natural 
agent, such as heat, causing liquefaction. We may now 
examine it a little more in detail. It is true that the miracle 
is performed at a season when the temperature is relatively 
high, but it is not always the same. We know from the studies 
of Professor Fergola that in 1795 the temperature was 24°4 Cent. 
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on May 2, and on the 4th of the same month it was 26%4, 
being on the 6th only 23°8, while on the oth it was 19°4. Yet 
notwithstanding all these variations, the miracle happened all 
the same. In September, 1879, two professors, Govi and 
De Luca, observed that on the 19th the temperature was 30°, 
on the 23rd 27°, on the 27th 25°. Many observations were 
also made, especially by Professor Sperindeo, which show that 
the temperature had not the slightest influence on the lique- 
faction, though varying from 30°C. to 19°C. 

Now everyone is aware that blood, apart from the living 
body, becomes congealed or clotted, and it is also a well-known 
fact that no degree of heat will cause it to liquefy. On the 
contrary, as experience teaches, heat tends rather to dry up 
the blood. Again, there are positive means of ascertaining 
whether the contents of the famous phial are really human 
blood. That they ave might be found by merely citing the 
testimonies of several great scientists, for instance : Giambattista 
Vico, Humphry Davy, Lalande, Lavoisier, C. Waterton, Dumas 
the chemist, Kotzebue, Father Secchi, Fergola, De Luca, 
Hurter, Father Denza, Hoppani, and others. 

We prefer, however, to outline the actual test by which this 
was established. But a captious though unscientific critic fore- 
stalls us with the query: “ Why is the phial never opened so 
that everybody may examine and see for himself?” The 
answer is obvious: precisely because the precious contents, if 
they are human blood, would not be likely to survive such treat- 
ment long, and could not possibly last more than a year or two 
under it. Asa matter of fact, however, we read in all histories 
of Naples that, in the time of Charles VIII., the phial was not 
permanently sealed up as it is now, and that, when this king 
paid a visit to the relic at Naples, a small rod of silver was 
given to him that he might touch the blood before and after 
liquefaction took place. 

However, if our own times have grown more curious than 
those of our forefathers, they also supplied us with more scien- 
tific means of satisfying our curiosity, and testing the contents 
of the phial without risking its loss. Anyone with an elementary 
knowledge of physics has heard of the spectroscope, and knows 
that every substance in a state of incandescence gives its own 
peculiar spectrum. Also that if the same substance is placed 
between a source of light and the spectroscope, the continuous 
‘bright spectrum is crossed by a series of dark lines which 
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exactly correspond to the original bright lines of the substance 
when incandescent : this is called its absorption spectrum. With 
this simple contrivance the matter contained in the phial may 
be subjected to a safe but searching test. 

On September 26, 1902, two eminent Neapolitan pro- 
fessors of physics—Januario, of the University, and Sperindeo— 
were authorized to take the reliquary quietly away during the 
sermon in the Cathedral, and to carry it to a place behind the 
high altar, where everything was in readiness for the experi- 
ment. Several other professors were also present as witnesses. 
The data before them were simple: when human blood has 
been exposed to the air, the haemoglobin (i.e. the matter of red 
colour contained in the red corpuscules of the blood) is oxidized 
(oxthaemoglobin), and is known to give two peculiar dark dands 
between the two Fraunhofer lines D and E, in the yellow-green 
region of the spectrum. If therefore the contents of the phial 
are really human blood, they should give these dands through 
the spectroscope. The phial was therefore placed between a 
luminous source and the s/zt of the spectroscope, and, in the 
words of Professor Sperindeo : 

There was seen to appear immediately the spectrum peculiar to 
human blood, a dark band after the line D, followed by the other one 
in the green region, and a bright band between them. 


The logical conclusion proclaimed the contents of the phial 
to be real human blood. 


If, after such a striking demonstration, any one chooses to 
doubt the conclusion, further argument is useless and the error 
lies in his will—which no logic on earth can move. 

Thus briefly we have set forth the facts and their proofs. 
But, in conclusion, we may point out that there is no absolute 
need of scientific experiment to prove them. It suffices merely 
to witness them—not with the faith of the Neapolitans, but 
with the curiosity of the observer—in order to be convinced 
of the reality of the miracle. Nothing can give such conviction 
as a personal experience. 

In the September of last year a friend of mine, a German 
professor of philosophy, came to Naples to witness the miracle, 
and I took him to the reserved seats. He remained in the 
church for four full hours, at the end of which he came away 


1 G. Sperindeo, dottore in fisica, 7/ Miracolo di S. Gennaro, 3° ediz. Napoli, p. 66. 
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fully convinced. Had he not been a German he would have 
wept, but still I could read astonishment, wonder, even emotion, 
in his expression. He had entered unbelieving—he left, saying : 
Digitus Dei est hic. 

And indeed “here zs the finger of God,” who in His great 
Providence has given the Neapolitans two great gifts (His 
“rod” and His “ staff”) to strengthen their faith: fiery Vesuvius 
and the blood of St. Januarius—the former to remind them of 
His justice, the latter to keep them in His love. 














The Religion of Mithra. 


—~——— 


FIRST ARTICLE. 
WE do not profess, in this paper, to give a complete account of 
the origin and development of the Religion of Mithra, but only 
to describe the phase through which it was passing when it 
became definitely popular within the Roman Empire. It was 
at that period that it came face to face with Christianity ; and 
although we think its importance as a rival system has been 
exaggerated, yet in view of the tendency of many modern 
critics to insist on the interdependence of the two religions, we 
shall be forced to attempt an examination, perhaps dispro- 
portionately lengthy, of its character and value. 


I. AUTHORITIES. 


Of direct ancient evidence we possess extraordinarily little. 
Of course, any of the sources of information as to ancient 
Hindu, and all stages of Persian religion, may be drawn upon, 
but their data are poor. Even the Syriac and Armenian litera- 
ture, composed in the regions through which Mithraism passed 
on its way to Rome, is usually silent, or untrustworthy, or has 
perished. The “Acts” of Eastern Martyrs ignore, or ridicule, 
their pagan antagonists: nearly all the Oriental Christian 
controversial works known to have existed, which dealt with 
our subject, have been lost. But even here, of the two authors, 
Eliseus Vartabed, and Eznig of Goghp (c. 450 A.D.: he 
assisted as Bishop of Pakrevant at the Council of Ardachad), 
who dwell at all upon the Persian religion, the first certainly 
borrowed from the second, and Eznig himself most probably 
from the very popular writer, Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(d. 428 A.D.) whose work, Ox the Magic in Persia, was most 
certainly drawn from data supplied by Persian adepts scattered 
through Asia Minor. Anyhow, these writers afford us only 
generalities, or else minute details difficult to classify or 
evaluate. Evén Latin and Greek texts are but fragments 
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surviving from an undoubtedly large mass of literature, the bulk 
of which has vanished with the vanishing worship, or has been 
deliberately destroyed by the victorious Christianity. <A cult- 
title here, an anecdote there, a chance allusion, are the poor 
débris of whole libraries of research into the Eastern cult, 
composed by authors who were carried on the impulse of 
antiquarian enthusiasm inaugurated by Aristotle, and trium- 
phant, in the third century B.C., at the learned Court of 
Alexandria. Strabo, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Pausanias, 
give us a little light. From the end of the first Christian 
century, however, what little we possess comes from the West. 
And yet, as has been said, “the third century is of all centuries 
least known.” From Tacitus to Ammianus Marcellinus (c. 120 
—390 A.D.), most historical work has perished. But this was 
precisely the epoch of the Mithraic triumph. Neo-Platonist 
philosophers, who manipulated the ritual and doctrines of this, 
as of other cults, for their own ends, and Christian Fathers, who 
were bitterly opposed to pagan worships, and often devoid, if 
not of fairness, at least of all historical sense, are the only 
sources left to us. The pagan polemical writer, Celsus (c. 200?), 
the careful antiquary and philosopher, Porphyrius (c. 250), and 
the mystic-minded Emperor, Julian the Apostate, who reigned 
from 361 to 363 A.D.), the three most celebrated pagan apologists, 
have more than others to tell us about Mithraism, though when 
Mithraists were converted to Christianity, they had no scruple, 
as had Julian, about revealing the secrets of the cult. Justin 
and Tertullian tell us most about the Mithraic initiation. 
Commodianus and Arnobius, in the third century, allow 
polemical preoccupations to substitute abuse for criticism ; and 
Hilary [?] in the fourth testifies to an already increasing ignor- 
ance concerning the dying cult. Firmicus Maternus and 
Lactantius are definitely untrustworthy. Jerome, for Rome, 
Socrates and Sozomen, for Alexandria, give us a few details of 
the final disintegration of Mithraism. In the sixth century 
Nonnus gave reign to his imagination, and wrote romantic 
horrors which won wide credence during all the middle ages.! 


1 Aristotle himself wrote a dialogue entitled Mayixés : his famous disciple, Eudemus, 
followed his example: another disciple, Heraclides Ponticus, wrote Zoroaster : 
many other philosophers of different schools, and, among the historians, Theopompus, 
Hecatzus of Abdera (c. 300), and Heraclides of Cumz (c. 220), wrote on the 
religion of the Magi. Hermippus, the disciple of Callimachus, not only himself 
wrote at very great length upon the Magi, but (true Alexandrian that he was) 
catalogued all the works and sayings of Zoroaster, which amounted to two million 
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It will be seen, even from this slight sketch, that wrztten 
tradition will here have for us only such value as results from 
the help it gives us in interpreting the Juscriptions and Monu- 
ments which are, as a matter of fact, our principal and most 
generous sources of information. These are alike numerous— 
some 600 and 300 respectively. A full account of all of them 
is given in the epoch-making Zertes et Monuments Figurés 
Rélatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra, by M. F. Cumont, professor at 
Ghent. So deeply in the debt of this well-known Belgian 
scholar all students of Mithraism are, and for an indefinitely 
long period will be, that it must be permitted to us once and 
for all to acknowledge our own debt; to confess that without 
the help of his book, this paper could not have been written ; to 
stand absolved from specific declaration every time we are 
drawing on his stores of erudition and wise comment. 


II. GRADUAL FORMATION OF MITHRAISM. 


We may first very briefly trace the history of the Mithraic 
religion up to its definite entry into the Roman Empire. 

INDIA.—At an extremely distant date the name Mitra 
occurs in the Vedic hymus, as that of a light-god invoked 
together with the sky, Varuna. He is identical with the 
Persian Mithra, hymned in the Avesta. 

PERSIA.—The religion to which belong the sacred books 
called the Avesta (great and small) is named Mazdean, after 
its chief god, Ahura-Mazda. In this system Mithra is God 
of heavenly Zzgh¢: he is neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, but 
they are his “1,000 ears and 10,000” eyes. Ever vigilant, 
omniscient, he becomes God of Truth and Witness of Oaths. 
His course is over the sky, but he is master, too, of earth, and 
gives increase and prosperity. He is friend of man, champion 
of Mazda, enemy of evil, and engaged in continual warfare with 
the powers of darkness, which are at first physically conceived, 
then spiritually and morally. The Zoroastrian theology, no 


lines. Such at least is Pliny’s witness (xxx., c. 2, § 4). Even these few names are 
enough to indicate the mass of material, more or less “ historical,” on which the 
NeoPlatonist authors were able to work, weaving their astrological lore and 
mathematical réverzes and mystical philosophies into the soberer traditions of the 
two, or three, or four previous centuries. It remains that all this scarcely affords a 
convincing solution to even one important problem in Roman Mithraism. 

1 Sanskrit AZitva = Zend, Withra = Pehlvi, AZikir = modern Persian Ahr. 
The name has been derived from the root sm = to smile, shine. A/ihkr in poetry 


still = sun : in prose, it has its derived meaning, ‘‘ affection.” 
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doubt, gave to Mithra a far lower place under the supreme god 
Ahura- Mazda than did the older form of the Persian religion ; 
but since Mithra’s worship appears, in court and priestly circles, 
to have developed independently of the great reform of 
“ Zarathustra,” and only in this independently matured form to 
have been important in the Roman Empire, we are dispensed 
altogether from attempting to settle the date of the redaction of 
the Avesta (which M. Darmesteter puts as late as the Sassanid 
dynasty, z¢, c. 226 A.D.!), and which presents to us the 
Zoroastrian conception of the god. 

Under the Achemenid kings (roughly 650—330 B.c.) Mithra 
held the position of active, emissary god, fighting on behalf of 
Ahura-Mazda, supreme and serene, against the evil principle 
and his devas, or spirits. In popular religion he was of highest 
importance. Kings swear by him, invoke him before battle, 
receive from him the Hvarend, the “glory,” in its moral, and 
almost material sense, that makes a halo round a king. Nobles 
constantly bore his name. The seventh month was sacred to 
him; on his feast the king, according to Ctesias, had the 
privilege of getting drunk and dancing all by himself! This 
feast was the occasion of extraordinary celebrations called 
the Mithrakana, and survived till modern times in the Mihragan 
of Mussulman Persia.” 

BABYLON.—At least by the time of Artaxerxes Ochus 
(359—338 B.C.), Mithraism had spread far beyond the Persian 
limits of the Persian Empire. In Babylon, the winter residence 
of the sovereign, the Persian magi priests found themselves 
confronted with the highly organized and erudite Chaldean sacer- 
dotal caste. Hence the Iranian nature-worship became thickly 
overlaid with Semitic astrological lore, and the old Persian cult 
took on a celestial symbolism which it never lost. The first 
step, therefore, in the development of Mithraism, was an infusion 
of the complicated worship of Babylon into the simpler archaic 
elements. 

ASIA MINOR.—The mag? had early swarmed into Armenia 
and Cappadocia, and indeed into Asia Minor generally. Some 
of their communities survived till the fifth century of our era. 
After the break up of Alexander’s Empire, the kings of the 
various divisions into which it then fell piqued themselves on all 


1 This contradicts Herodotus I. 133. The Persian king was allowed to get 


drunk much oftener. 
2 Textes et Monuments, i., p. 230, note § 
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that connected them with ancient Persia, and hence preserved 
pre-eminence to the Persian cult, and (as their names, 
Mithridates, etc. prove), gave special honour to Mithra. 
Hence, in the chaos and confusion—political, social and 
religious—which was provoked by the Macedonian conquest, 
while the old religion survived indeed, every force of Greek 
philosophy and Eastern theology was simultaneously brought 
to bear on it. It was in Asia Minor, then, and at this period, 
that Mithraism took on its final characteristics. Not only are 
local deities assimilated to, or recognized in, the Persian gods, 
but the Asiatic rituals were adapted to, and possibly in part 
affected, the Iranian customs. Though the Iranian ideas were 
never wholly eclipsed by the Greek, yet Ahura-Mazda, for 
instance, was soon identified in popular parlance with the 
supreme sky-god Zeus, and Mithra (not quite accurately) with 
Helios (the sun), just as in Babylonia they had been connected 
with Bel and Shamash (sun) respectively. Here, too, the 
Persian goddess Anahita was connected with Artemis (since both 
had to do with the sacrifice of dzd/s) just as in Lydia Anahita 
became Anaitis and was unfortunately identified in Babylonia 
with Ishtar, owing to the dominant position there held by that 
goddess. The important result of this final fusion was that 
the old Persian worship was now decked out with all the 
charm of Hellenistic art: almost certainly the type of Mithra 
the Bull-slayer was fixed by a sculptor of the Pergamum school 
in the second century B.C. Moreover, the Greek schools of 
philosophy, and particularly the Stoic, with its elaborate cosmo- 
logical speculation, read into the old ceremonies which (with 
the exception of the substitution of Greek, and, perhaps, even 
Latin, for the old liturgical language, Persian) were carefully 
preserved, sublime and cryptic meanings which they did not 
originally possess. 

M. Cumont! compares the religion as we here have it 
to a geological stratification. On the Iranian substratum of 
Mazdeism, Babylon has deposited a thick sediment of Semitic 
doctrine, mainly astrological. Asia Minor is responsible for yet 
deeper alluvial deposits, and in this fertile soil, Greek ideas run 
riot into a jungle which half hides the ground in which it 
grows. 

Had Mithridates Eupator (120—63 B.c.), King of Pontus, 
realized his dreams, this complex religion, the “adequate expres- 


1]. p. 240 
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sion of that complex civilization,” would have become the State 
worship of an Asiatic Empire. He was, however, defeated by 
the Roman general, Pompey; the débris of his armies, a 
gigantic host, propagated the old Iranian worship from various 
centres, especially the pirate head-quarters in Cilicia, through- 
out the Roman Empire. 

EXPANSION IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE.—In the Roman 
Empire, says M. Cumont,! Mithraism must have flashed into 
flame like a train of powder. Yet it followed clear and intel- 
ligible directions. The reason for its late appearance is its 
aloofness from the great centres of civilization. Sufficiently 
adaptable itself to be profoundly affected by the religions it met 
with, yet the philosophy and art of Greece and the strong 
theological systems of Syria and Egypt were not at all 
influenced by Mithraism. Greece especially modified it without 
taking or transmitting anything from it. So it was the gradual 
incorporation of the kingdoms of Asia Minor in the Roman 
Empire, under Tiberius, Nero, and Vespasian, and the succes- 
sive campaigns of Trajan (114—117), Lucius Verus (162—165),. 
and Septimius Severus (198—202), and the constant mainten- 
ance of three legions on the Euphrates, the levy of native 
troops, and the foundation of distant colonies, which knit West 
with East, and opened a road for Eastern ideas and customs. 
Under the Flavians (c. 70—100) the scattered worshippers of 
Mithra first form coherent congregations: under the Antonines 
and Severi the cult spreads fast. Statius (c. 80) has seen a 
Mithraic chapel ; inscriptions begin about 100 A.D. In 172 a 
chapel has already collapsed from old age. Wherever the army 
went, composed as it largely was of men who had served long 
in the East, or were themselves in origin Orientals, it took the 
cult with it. In the great military province of Dacia, and in 
fact, all along the Danube and Rhine (the northern military 
frontiers of Rome) from Black Sea to Alps, and from Alps to 
Netherlands, Mithraic relics abound. In England the military 
posts of Isca (Caerleon), Deva (Chester), Eboracum (York), and 
especially the military centres around or along the great Wall 
from Tyne to Solway are rich in remains. Every division of 
the Wall seems to have had its chapel: among the storms and 
mists of the northernmost country known to Rome, Mithra was 
adored with the same rités as in the line of forts which stretched 
along the blazing limits of the Sahara. On the reasons for this 


1.1, p. 276. 
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devotion in the army we shall briefly touch below. Two other 
vehicles of Mithraism are important, they are the ubiquitous 
Eastern merchant and the Eastern slaves, transported into the 
European provinces in numbers which stagger the imagination. 
In consequence, not only all important Zardours, such as Ostia, 
but all big trading centres, such as the cities on the Rhone, and 
again the immense estates belonging to nobles, to plutocrats, 
or to the State (for on these armies of slaves were kept at work) 
afford quantities of remains significant of the religious worship 
of the foreigners. The all-but absolute barrenness of Greece in 
this respect (at the Peirzeus-harbour alone have remains been 
found) is further accounted for by the total lack in it of Roman 
soldiery and by its indigenous slave-population. 


III. DOCTRINE. 

The Mithraic doctrine was coherent and fixed before the 
religion was popularized in the West. 

KRONOS-ZERVAN.—At the head of all existence, human and 
divine, the Iranian worship placed Infinite Time. Such, at least 
(Aeon, Szculum, etc.), is the name given to That which the magi 
recognized as essentially ineffable, impassable, and undifferent- 
iated. He produces and destroys and comprehends all things in 
heaven and earth. His extraordinary images are overlaid with 
an armour of symbols testifying to this universality of meaning 
and power. He is human, but usually sexless: his head is a lion’s, 
marking Time's strength, most visible in destruction : while round 
him is spired a serpent, stamped with the signs of the zodiac, 
marking the oblique course of the year through those signs. 
Four wings, growing from shoulders and hips, suggest the 
rapidity of time; in another order of ideas, the lion, serpent 
and wings symbolized the elements of fire, earth, and air, while 
a bowl of water at the god’s feet represented the fourth element 
in his creation. His hands hold the sceptre and the lightning 
of rule and destruction ; and also two keys, with which he locks 
and unlocks heaven for the journey of the sun, and the ingress 
and egress of souls to heaven. All possible notions of 
sovereignty and power were read into these symbols, and their 
number was increased and their significance elaborated in 
proportion as this god (called Zervan in the pure Persian 
system) came into connection with the supreme deities of other 
systems, especially Semitic. Indeed, the full development of 
this weird image (which Greek artists strove to render less 
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hideous) took place in Babylonia. This mysterious statue 
doubtless stood in all the places of Mithraic worship ; but the 
only time it has been found in position, it is seen in a niche 
partially closed in front, peering, as it were, through a window." 
In one bas-relief? this god is seen blowing upon a blazing 
altar placed at his feet, which is again seen in a Viennese 
carving. Since several of these statues have a kind of tube 
pierced from their open mouth to the back of their head, it is 
thought that air may actually have been forced through this 
on to the sacrificial embers before the statue, or even (in view of 
certain obscure papyrus references to “ fire-breathing lions” or 
“serpents ”) flames. But this seems improbable. 

THEOGONY.—It would be tedious to give, save in barest out- 
line, the complicated cosmogony (or world-begetting) by which 
the Babylonianized Persians ended by accounting for the universe 
It was, of course, represented as a theogony (god-begetting). 
Infinite Time engendered Heaven and Earth ; from these sprang 
Ocean, their equal in power and divinity. From this sprang 
countless other gods, called by names as varied as were the homes 
of their worships, personified ideas or phenomena, presiding 
over the elements or the incidents of life with which they were 
connected. Opposed to this celestial army was the realm 
and power of Darkness—Ahriman and his evil spirits, among the 
Persians. Powerless against heaven, they fight against man- 
kind, and strive to make earth miserable. 

In this warfare many divine heroes played a part, fighting 
against evil in the cause of God, and on behalf of men. 

MITHRA.—Of these intermediaries Mithra became the 
chief. Not only, in his original character of god of Diffused 
Light, did he gain the title of Mest#és—mediator—in a 
physical and moral reference to the air-borne light half- 


1 Textes et Monuments, ii., p. 375, § f., fig. 286 

2 J/bid. i., p. 80, and ii., p. 196, fig. 22. 

3 Jbid. i., p. 81, and ii., p. 400, fig. 320. 

4 Even archeology has its merry side. Flaminius Vacca tells us that a Signor 
Orazio Muti had possessed one of these statues, but that since his heirs did not 
know what had become of it, Signor Muti might perhaps have burnt it by placing it 
in a limekiln (on the advice of a Jesuit priest, who explained it as being an image of 
the devil) to cure its dampness. Upon this Dr. C. W. King, who retails this con- 
jecture, delivers himself of the following delicious sentence: ‘‘ Thus was this most 
interesting monument destroyed .through the conceited ignorance of a wretched 
ecclesiastic, Aimself more truly a worshipper of the Evil Principle than was the 
ancient votary of the beneficent Lord of Light who carved that wondrous image.” 
(Gnostics and their Remains: C. W. King, p. 130.) 
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way between ethereal heaven and base material earth, and 
again when in Babylon he was assimilated to the sun, who 
holds the middle place in the choir of planets—but this 
name took on a moral and spiritual connotation ever more 
and more. The mediatorhood existed between the supreme 
inaccessible God, and suffering, sinful men. Then Greek philo- 
sophy, in particular, was fond of working out long analogies 
between the sun, giver of light, life and intelligibility, and the 
supreme, unique Creator of all life, knowledge, and good, 
himself essential Being, Truth, and Good. Mithra’s Babylonian 
connection with the sum naturally caused the Greeks to apply 
these categories to him, and in practice, at any rate, he assumed 
an always higher rank in popular religion. 

In this character as mediator and of sun-deity, Mithra had 
consecrated to him the 16th (middle) day of each month: he is 
represented between two figures, which are but special repre- 
sentations of himself—two youths in Persian dress, entitled 
respectively Cautes and Cautopates—two /c¢/es (not names) of 
Mithra, whose significance is not yet known—the one raising, 
the other inverting, a blazing torch. Normally these figures 
were held respectively to represent the waxing and waning of 
the daylight ; the central Mithra (of whom we shall speak in a 
moment), was the noon-day sun. 

BIRTH OF MITHRA.—The sun rising daily from the 
mountains was early mythologically represented as the Birth of 
Mithra from a stone ; and in the temples the image of a conical 
rock was venerated, from which (usually) a naked child, wearing 
the Phrygian cap, was seenemerging. This birth will ultimately 
have been placed on December 25th, the winter solstice, when 
the sun enters on his career of increase, and when all solar cults 
joined in celebrating the NMatalis Solis Invicti, or Birthday of 
the Unconquered Sun; Jnvictus was a title generally and 
appropriately attached to Mithra, the divine warrior. On the 
great ritual slabs, sculptured with the whole history of Mithra, 
the birth would appear to have taken place near a river, to have 
been secretly watched and sometimes openly worshipped by 
shepherds (recognized by their flocks and symbolical crook) ; 
after the birth the naked child appears to have betaken himself 
to a (fig?) tree, and perhaps to have clothed himself in its 
leaves, which he cuts off. Not only, we must remember, are 
these latter details the conjectural interpretations of emblematic 
sculptures of which we have no sure written contemporary 
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account, but they presuppose much naive illogicality in the 
sacerdotal tradition, which demands, as we shall see, the repre- 
sentation of shepherds and flocks before either men or beasts 
were created.! 

MITHRA TAUROKTONOS.—Mithra then embarks upon his 
career of beneficent labour and suffering. Here the legends 
grouped themselves around a primitive notion of sacrifice. 
This, in some places and at certain times at any rate, appears 
to have centred in the conviction that the divine life, circu- 
lating throughout a tribe and its possessions, existed most 
strongly in whatever was the main source of the tribe’s pros- 
perity—in the case of any essentially pastoral people, almost 
normally the du//. In all ordinary circumstances, accordingly, 
this creature would be regarded as sacred or divine: on certain 
extraordinary occasions, z.2.,on fixed solemnities, or whenever 
any special need of divine assistance was felt, the sacred animal 
would be solemnly slain, and all who ate or drank its flesh and 
blood would find the divine life renewed within them. 

Accordingly we first see the bull, the first thing created by 
Ahura-Mazda, peaceably grazing in a field.* Mithra flings 
himself upon him, seizes his horns, and is.dragged after the 
infuriated animal until, exhausted, it sinks to its knees. Either 
at this moment, or later, Mithra drags it by its hind-legs to a 


1 The incident of the shepherds is characteristic. Of course we possess relatively 
few ceremonial slabs, and many of these are fragmentary. Still, if the shepherds 
were of any marked importance, they should appear fairly frequently. As a matter 
of fact, shepherds are to be detected with certainty only six times, Nos, 167, 168, 
170, 171, 179, 188, 189, and even then can only be identified as shepherds by the 
sheep and ram sculptured near them, and once by the fedum, or shepherd’s club, that 
they hold. Moreover, the birth of Mithra is often structurally separated from them, 
and placed in quite a different compartment of the sculptured framework. So most 
noticeably in 168 (where the shepherds are clearest), 188, and 189, where a thick 
border in relief divides the rock-born child from the two sheep and two watchers 
behind a rock. The shepherds cannot be said to be in a posture of adoration. They 
do not occur at all on the large and important slabs of Nevenheim, Osterburken, and 
Heddernheim, and the rock-birth is constantly depicted in isolation. If it can be said 
to occur in conjunction with any one piece of imagery rather than another, it is with 
a series consisting of an archer shooting (and in 164, 168, and 179, apparently 
checked by the comrade who often accompanies him) ; a figure crouching behind a 
rock ; the sacred bull (v. z#/ra) in its boat ; the bull leaving, or in, its hut ; a recum- 
bent, sleeping figure ; and then the birth, though even here it is separated often by 
some structural device from the preceding incidents. Indeed, we can scarcely believe 
that these subsidiary sculptures have any relation of order ; if so, the shepherds need 
not be connected with the birth even when they appear ; if they are so connected, it 
may really be not extravagant to detect here a reaction of Christian art on Mithraic 
imagery. 

* Cf. Textes et Monuments, ii. plate v. 
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cave. The supreme god sends his messenger, the crow, to say 
that the sacrifice must be accomplished. Mithra, therefore, 
kneeling on the bull’s back, drawing back its muzzle with his 
left hand, plunges a dagger into the dying creature’s flank. 

The universal creation or re-creation of life, due to the 
sacrifice of the bull, is extraordinarily symbolized by the 
germing, from the spinal marrow and blood of the bull, of 
all useful and salutary vegetation, especially wheat and the 
vine (wheat ears are seen springing from the creature’s tail, and 
even, in one instance, issuing instead of blood from his wound.)! 
Evil animals, sent by Ahriman—the scorpion, the serpent, and 
the ant, strive to prevent this by drinking the flowing blood 
and by poisoning the source of the bull’s productive power: 
uselessly, however, since from him were to spring, further, all 
useful and valuable animals, and his soul was to be assumed 
into the heavens whence he would protect the life of the farm 
and of the fields. After this, and after the creation (as it seems) 
of mankind, the race is forced through other trials inflicted by 
Evil, represented by a drought (from which Mithra, as a divine 
archer, delivers them by shooting at a rock, whence water 
gushes forth), and by a flood, from which man and beast alike 
are saved in an ark. The meaning of the subsidiary pictures 
on the ritual slab is unusually obscure. That of the central 
incident is largely cleared up by extant literature: the drought 
and flood, &c., may with even greater probability be placed 
before the great sacrifice of the divine bull by Mithra ; in which 
case its consequences will have been not so much the giving as 
the restoring of all good things to men.’ 

TRIUMPH OF MITHRA.—At the end of this career of bene- 
ficence, Mithra leaves the earth in a chariot of flame driven by 





the Sun, after having sealed, in a religious banquet, the recon- 
ciliation effected between the opposing forces in the Universe." 

MORAL INTERPRETATION OF THIS MYTH.—In this extra- 
ordinary mythological guise had reflection at first decked out 
the fundamental concepts and emotions (as sublime as they 
were obscure) of the Iranian soul. A more refined philosophy 
constructed from them a further system of no little value. 

From the beginning, as we saw, Mithra held the position of 


intermediary, of /ogos, of emanation from the Supreme God, 
1 Zextes et Monuments, ii. p. 228, fig. 59. 

9 Jbid., i. p. 164, § 3 to 172, § 5, and p. 179, c. xii. 

3 Lbid., p. 174, fig. 10. 
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sharing in his characteristics. He is Omnipotent and Supreme. 
He creates, and orders chaos. He struggles against the Evil 
principle (essentially conquered already, but still restive and 
harmful), and vanquishes him finally, his beneficent work being 
symbolized in the painful sacrifice of the best thing in creation— 
best, because the fullest of divine life—from whose blood all 
good things spring. 

But the struggle and sacrifice discernible in the Universe 
have their counterpart in the heart of man. In general it is 
clear that not only an elaborate system of purification was in 
vogue, but that this was held to have an interior analogate ; and 
the abstinence from certain meats, and the absolute continence 
which was praised in the more fervent devotees, were recog- 
nized as the proper means for combating the evil principle 
everywhere and always active, and for winning to eternal 
happiness. 

TITLES OF MITHRA.—In this soul-struggle Mithra was 
invoked by a hundred titles expressive of his character of 
Helper of Men. The god very present; the giver of a 
harbour, an anchor to the soul; the Comrade, the Helper, 
the Companion; the Just, the Holy, the August. Always 
“youthful and inviolate” (by any principle of corruption, that 
is, whatsoever), he is “ever wakeful,” “on his guard,” “never to 
be surprised ;” hence “ Unconquered and Unconquerable,” and 
the “ Supreme Saviour.” 

ESCHATOLOGY.—The souls he helped were immortal—had, 
that is, existence both before and after their sojourn in the 
flesh. Into that flesh, the Chaldeans thought, they were 
plunged by a law of Necessity; or, according to Zoroastian 
doctrine concerning some of them, they entered it voluntarily, 
to fight against the demons. After their deliverance from their 
tomb of flesh, the souls were fought for by the celestial and 
infernal devas ; if they had sinned, they were punished eternally 
or for a season in awful torments, or were carried through the 
spheres of the seven planets into the region of the fixed stars. 
This process was symbolically shown in the temples by a sort of 
ladder composed of seven doors, each of a different metal, and 
was itself a symbol of the progressive and final purification of 
the soul, since at each door it stripped itself of one human 
faculty or passion after: another, until it entered, a naked 
essence, into the eternal light and truth of the god-head. As 
Mithra had presided at their original judgment, so he assisted 
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souls up this difficult escalade, and welcomed them in their 
fatherland. 

At the conclusion of a destined cycle of ages, Mithra was to 
reappear upon the earth, sacrifice once more a mysterious bull, 
give of its fat mingled with the juice of the Haéma plant to all 
men who should now leave their tombs, recognize one another, 
and drinking, receive immortality in flesh as in spirit. 

A devouring fire was then to fall from heaven and burn up 
all evil, men and demons alike, and the principle of all evil, 
Ahriman, himself. 

We reserve our comments on this system, passing first to the 
worship and practice of the Mithraic religion, for, to understand 
a religious system, we must above all things make sure what it 
comes to be when “ved; how men’s minds assimilate it; and 
indeed, only by way of the full performance of this worship, 
could the soul unlock the seven doors which stood shut between 
it and eternal felicity. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


(Zo be continued.) 

















Heredia. 


> 


IT is the privilege of so sovereign and central a body as the 
French Academy to ignore newspaper criticism. With a long 
historic tradition and severe exclusiveness, which, among its 
enemies, go, no doubt, by a different name, it can afford to 
take high ground and to leave out of account the various and 
ephemeral idols of the cave. Time is all in its favour. It 
was, however, an exceptionally bold and right exercise of this 
privilege, when, on the occasion of a vacancy, some years ago, 
it passed over Zola and in the teeth of much journalistic 
opposition, elected José-Maria de Heredia to its ranks. The 
latter had, it is true, but one volume to be crowned, and Zola 
had so many. But the saving qualities of beauty and finish were 
present in Les 7rophées ; and these, so glaringly absent from the 
writings of his rival, were decisive. One cannot help fancying 
that, were Heredia’s work as widely read as it deserves to be, 
the voice even of the many would eventually endorse the verdict 
of the Academy ; that the book would convince by its inherent 
loveliness, and that it would take the very roughest winds of 
Philistinism with beauty. 

In his discourse as a new Academician, Heredia gives us 
a glimpse of autobiography. He was early inoculated with an 
enthusiasm for Lamartine, and, in this case, the child was father 
to the man, for it was an enthusiasm which years did nothing 
to dull: 


Lamartine! son nom doucement sonore est le premier nom de 
poete qui ait caresse mon oreille. Ses vers sont les premiers que ma 
mémoire ait retenus, lorsque, tout petit enfant, je m’agenouillais dans 
le grand lit maternel et que, joignant les mains, je récitais mot par 
mot, suivant une voix bien chére qui s’est tue depuis bien longtemps, 
la priére matinale : 

O Pére qu’ adore mon pére! 

Toi qu’on ne nomme qu’ a genoux! 
Toi dont le nom terrible et doux 
Fait courber le front de ma mére. 
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These youthful leanings towards literature were studiously 
fostered by the secular priests at Senlis, where the boy was 
brought up; his admiration for Lamartine, notwithstanding the 
inartistic carelessness, which must have struck his maturer 
judgment, was rooted and real, as only impressions of early 
childhood can be; and it is pleasing to find his collected poems, 
Les Trophées, affectionately inscribed to her, to whom solely he 
owed that initial bent, which no after-education can confer: 
matri amantissimae et carissimae. 

It was apparently in 1869, the year of Lamartine’s death, 
that he joined Les Parnassiens, a select circle of writers, of 
whom Baudelaire, Leconte de Lisle, and de Banville, to pass 
over lesser literary stars, were the chief luminaries. Gautier, too, 
was sometimes in their midst, where he played genially the 
part of presiding idol. The main aim of the movement was to 
carry on the romantic spirit inaugurated by Victor Hugo and 
his followers; and at the same time—and this was perhaps 
their chief tenet—to refine language by laying an increased 
stress on the importance to literary art of a fervid search for 
the apt and suggestive epithet. Quite apart from their 
recognized value and meaning as current verbal coinage, words 
gather gradually an added halo of association; they stir 
reminiscences, and bring a perfume in their train; and it is to 
unearth this, their rich but latent suggestiveness, that the 
language of poetry should be precious and sifted. The notion, 
of course, was not new; its gist was summed up in a line from 
Les Contemplations : 


Car le mot, qu’on le sache, est un étre vivant. 


It found, however, in these fervent Hugolaters, and especially 
in Gautier, to whom the dictionary was not so much a list of 
coldly-printed words, as a dark casket of smouldering jewellery, 
staunch adherents. 

Heredia, engaged at this time, though not very engrossingly, 
in legal studies, was admitted to the coterie, where a warm 
friendship with Gautier soon sprang up, and where he had 
the improving opportunity of listening to Leconte de Lisle, 
who declaimed on literary and kindred topics copiously and 
often. His actual output had so far been slender and occa- 
sional ; it had, however, in conventional phrase, found admirers. 
Both critiques and poems, published under his signature, bore 
marks of careful workmanship ; they had the right note; they 
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were austere and impeccable; few, but roses. He was, accord- 
ingly, made free of the brotherhood. 

The picture, which M. Calmettes gives of the Cuban poet 
in his Life of Leconte de.Lisle, deserves a passing notice. It 
shows Heredia—the admission may as well be made—in an 
unflattering and rather foolish light. He appears to have been, 
in the now almost obsolete nomenclature, a “clothes’-horse ;” 
an indolent creole nature, with a fondness, which extended 
itself to his choice of neckties, for violent and southern 
colours, and with a punctilious and tailor-like anxiety about 
the cut of his trousers. The one ambition (still according to 
M. Calmettes) of this descendant of a Spanish warrior, who 
founded the Cuban Cartagena, was to live in the very centre 
and vortex of fashionable life and to die in evening-dress. 


s 


Se faire habiller chez un bon tailleur constituait & son avis la 
condition premitre de ce qu’il appelait étre un homme du monde, et, 
pour lui, tout se réduisait 4 l’étre ou ne 1’étre pas. 


And he multiplies instances. 

In the present scattered state of his writings, buried, some of 
them, in the files of a newspaper at Buenos Ayres, others 
embalmed in the back numbers of Parisian magazines, the slim 
volume of sonnets, Les Trophées, embodies his chief claim to 
rank as one of the brightest minds of modern France, and 
perhaps the most consummate master of the sonnet in the 
whole compass of her literature. The -salient note of the book 
is the extraordinarily high level of excellence maintained 
throughout. Other famous sequences with which Les 7rophées 
courts and will fully sustain comparison have, without exception, 
their varying degrees of intensity and finish; neither Petrarch, 
nor Sidney, nor Rossetti, to mention only some of the leading 
hierophants, produced music that was always inspired, always 
faultless. Wordsworth, in his grandest vein so unapproachably 
magnificent, went yet further astray ; so much so, that even the 
devoutest disciple may at times half-echo FitzGerald’s profane 
wish that the poet should have had the heavier samples— 
preferably, perhaps, some of the ecclesiastical sonnets—fastened 
round his neck, and should have been drowned with them in 
the depths of his dear river Duddon. Has not the Shakesperean 
series, too, if not uninspired passages, at all events, we may in 
all reverence say, its cunningly set spaces of subdued beauty, 
from which the more powerful sonnets stand out, “like captain 
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jewels in the carcanet,” with tenfold brilliancy ? With Heredia, 
on the other hand, every line is in the grand style ; to open the 
volume at random is to inhale beauty; each sonnet is 
completely fashioned and flawless ; every page is beyond rubies. 

Nor are his sonnets mere brief lyric cries; short swallow- 
flights of song ; subjective and amorous musings of the Petrarcan 
type, the rhythmical expression of an evanescent wave of 
feeling. The wonder rather constantly grows on us, as we read 
him, how, while each picture is small in outline and flashingly 
clear as the visions in the magic Bery/-stone, it should summon 
up also such an atmosphere of spaciousness and mystery, and 
how so artificial and academic a form as the sonnet should be 
made the vehicle of feelings so elemental and bleak. 

As characteristic in this connection the piece entitled Armor 
may be cited. It is one of the splendid cluster /a Nature et le 
Réve, which emphasize more fully perhaps than some of the 
earlier examples his peculiar gift of painting in vivid and 
powerful outline, each touch intense and graphic, yet with all 
the breadth and infinite space of nature there; the effect being 
in this instance heightened by the finely-conceived contrast 
between the comparatively tame and commonplace opening 
and the really vast sextet that it ushers in, a change as from 
some sullen, close-sheltered road to the wide shore, with its 
sweeping blue sea-line and ringing winds. 


Pour me conduire au Raz, j’avais pris 4 Trogor 
Un berger chevelu comme un ancien Evhage ; 
Et nous foulions, humant son arome sauvage, 
L’apre terre Kymrique oi croit le genét d’or. 
Le couchant rougissait et nous marchions encor, 
Lorsque le souffle amer me fouetta le visage ; 
Et l’homme, par dela le morne paysage 
Etendant un long bras, me dit: *‘ Sell euz Ar-mor!” 
Et je vis, me dressant sur la bruyére rose, 
L’Océan qui, splendide et monstrueux, arrose 
Du sel vert de ses eaux les caps de granit noir; 
Et mon cceur savoura, devant l’horizon vide 
Que reculait vers Ouest l’ombre immense du soir 
L’ivresse de l’espace et du vent intrépide. 


Another feature of his writing may be noted here. To him, 
as to Rossetti, with whom he has much else in common, belongs 
the double glory of having grafted on to the literature of his 
adopted country a special warmth and lavishness of colour, 
along with a severe sense of classic clearness and form. Of 
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the latter quality, lucidity, it may be said that it is in the very 
air that Frenchmen breathe; whatever is not clear is, we are 
told, not French. Their state is the more gracious. It is rather 
then his individual note of affluent imaginativeness that is here 
under consideration. We have seen an odd symptom of it in 
his love of glowing, tropic colours; his bright taste in ties. 
He himself was in the habit of attributing this bias to qualities 
inbred and ancestral; for it was a pet theory of his, a theory 
doubtless of very slight philosophic weight, but not uninteresting 
in this connection, that the past centuries were not dead and 
inoperative, but lived still and worked, for the most part 
unconsciously, in the mass of humanity, and found voice and 
utterance from time to time in aspiration and song, as the dark 
force of the slumbering soil wakens to life and sunshine in the 
flowery outbreak of April. It will not do to put too much 
strain upon so merely fanciful a theory ; we do it wrong to 
offer it the show of violence. If, however, there ever was a 
case of such ab-atavism, it is to be found in the author of Les 
Conquérants, who so vividly reflects the heroic warrior ardour 
and large dreaming schemes of his sea-roving ancestors, the 
Spanish conguistadores. The sonnet above-quoted is the very 
re-incarnation of the wondering surprise with which Cortes, 
from a “lonely peak in Darien,” first stared at the Pacific; 
in the following is embodied the fresh joy and splendour of 
exploration: 


Comme un vol de gerfauts hors du charnier natal, 
Fatigués de porter leurs miséres hautaines, 
De Palos de Moguer, routiers et capitaines 
Partaient, ivres d’un réve héroique et brutal. 
Ils allaient conquérir le fabuleux métal 
Que Cipango murit dans ses mines lointaines, 
Et les vents alizés inclinaient leurs antennes 
Aux bords mystérieux du monde Occidental. 


Chaque soir, espérant des lendemains épiques, 
L’azur phosphorescent de la mer des Tropiques 
Enchantait leur sommeil d’un mirage doré ; 
Ou penchés a l’avant des blanches caravelles, 
Ils regardaient monter en un ciel ignor¢ 

Du fond de l’océan des étoiles nouvelles. 


Singularly illustrative of his inherited sensitiveness to colour 
is the group of poems entitled La Renaissance, La Nature et 
le Réve, already alluded to, and in particular, L’Orient et les 
Tropiques, where sunsets and forest-scenery are painted 
gorgeously and with a loaded brush. 
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The Greek sequence, even though the effects are here, no 
doubt purposely kept comparatively joyless and cold, has rare 
touches of pure colour which the austere whiteness of the canvas 
serves only to enhance. With true artistic sense he fulfils the 
wise old Greek saying and sows with the hand rather than with 
the sack. Here is one of his richer passages, a reminiscence 
surely of what he must often have seen as a child in the West 
Indies : 

La mer, de son soupir puissant, 
Emplit le ciel sonore ou la pourpre se traine, 


Et, plus clair en l’azur noir de la nuit sereine, 
Silencieusement s’argente le Croissant. 


Like the fiery-petaled cactus-flower, which he elsewhere 
describes, blooming on the verge of a black crater, the following 
tercet stands out from its dusky setting with surpassing 
brilliance. 


Illuminant les bois d’un vol de pierreries, 
De grands oiseaux passaient sous les voites fleuries 
Et dans les lacs d’argent pleuvait l’azur des cieux. 


It is no mere skilful word-painting however ; the colour is 
not overlaid, but enamelled and burnt in. It is the direct 
presentment of intense vision. In his hands, as Wordsworth 
finely says of Milton, “ the thing became a trumpet.” 

Gifted then with such amazing visionary power, and fascinated 
from boyhood up with the romance of by-gone centuries, it was 
not so much an arbitrary choice as necessity that determined 
the motive of his cycle of sonnets. Théophile Gautier, standing 
before the Parthenon, discovered that he was a Greek who had 
strayed into modern times; it is the triumph of Heredia’s skill 
to have evoked the past with all the convincingness, clearness 
of visual outline and deep sincerity of one who had actually 
lived in the scenes he describes, and who had felt, in all their 


fulness, 
L’Ame de leur parfum et l’ombre de leur réve. 


It is against that deaf and eyeless oblivion, which like a cold river 
of forgetfulness, cuts us off from the splendour and pageantry 
of past centuries that he pleads so powerfully. To carry our 
minds and sympathies back to the buried past, and to possess 
us, as he himself was possessed with haunting memories of its 
beauty, is the shaping idea that gives the sonnets their unity of 
effect. The noble opening poem, Z’Oud/z, strikes the keynote. 
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It is in the spirit of Wordsworth’s yearning for the days when 
Nature had a voice for men. But Pan is dead, and 
L’homme indifférent au réve des aieux 


Ecoute sans frémir, du fond des nuits sereines, 
La Mer qui se lamente en pleurant les Sirénes. 


In La Gréce et la Sicile, the first of the five divisions into which 
his series falls, his opulence of colour is, as we have already 
said, considerably retrenched. He saw that here a structure 
laid on finer lines and the beauty of pure chiselled grace, shorn 
of all ornament, were most telling. He had caught, and 
brilliantly exemplifies, the quintessential spirit of Greek art— 
controlled power. 


A chaque mot d’un potme je me demande: Que veux-je prouver ? 
Et je rejette ce qui ne contribue pas 4 mon effet d’ensemble. 


This bracing self-restraint and pervading tone of fine reticence 
had their reward ; and it may serve to elucidate his spirit, if we 
take as an example the sonnet to the archer-goddess, both 
for its own exquisite beauty, and because in it his superbly 
exuberant movement—“ the proud full sail of his great verse” 
—is felt surging against the frail barriers with all but resistless 


force. 
Le quadrige, au galop de ses ¢talons blancs, 
Monte au faite du ciel, et les chaudes haleines 
Out fait onduler l’or bariolé des plaines. 
La Terre sent la flamme immense ardre ses flancs. 
La forét masse en vain ses feuillages plus lents ; 
Le Soleil, & travers les cimes incertaines 
Et l’ombre, ou rit le timbre argentin des fontaines, 
Se glisse, darde et luit en jeux ¢tincelants. 
C’est l'heure flamboyante ou, par la ronce et l’herbe, 
Bondissant au milieu des molosses, superbe, 
Dans les clameurs de mort, le sang et les abois, 
Faisant voler les traits de la corde tendue, 
Les cheveux dénoués, haletante, éperdue, 
Invincible, Artémis épouvante les bois. 


The same ardent fulness and sweeping energy appear in the 
three sonnets, Persée et Androméde, perhaps the ripest expression 
of his keen and esthetic rather than erudite appreciation of 
Greek mythology; in /Jason et Médée also—with an added 
warmth and force of colour. And through the whole series the 
prevailing characteristic is that of an ample and fervid imagina- 
tion kept in the severest subjection to the single mood depicted ; 
becoming winged and swift in the poem to a charioteer, martial 
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and resonant in the warrior’s prayer to Eris and harsh Ares, or 
sombre and elegiac, as in “ The Shipwreck” or “ The Slave,” or 
yet more poignantly sad, where, as in La jeune Morte, the 
orchestral fulness of his music sinks to a lonely and plaintive 
reednote. 

For penetrative power of seizing the very ethos of an age 
and reflecting it in peerless and flashing language, the second 
cycle, Rome et les Barbares, is fully as remarkable. Laborious 
chroniclers, and the dreary compilers of what Carlyle called 
“sad Prussian books,” might spend centuries, groping in vain 
amid their “opacities” for the Zeztgezst, the spirit of the Roman 
world, which Heredia mirrors so felicitously, so brilliantly. In 
the smallest possible compass, 


du fer d’un style a la pointe acérée 
Egratignant la cire impitoyable, 


and, like Tacitus, with the fewest and most incisive touches, he 
calls up the whole soul of the epoch. It must not be supposed 
from this that he was very profoundly versed in the exhaustive 
modern literature on the subject. He had probably never 
opened Mommsen ; but we are told in general terms, and can 
easily believe, that he was widely read, and had entered deeply 
into the spirit and grander meanings of Latin literature. 
Perhaps the nobly conceived sonnet La Treddia, with its swift 
trampling march of invasive legionaries, and the splendid battle- 
piece that follows, are sufficient to cite on this head, though 
there are others over which one would willingly linger—poems 
in which he has stored all the honey of Catullus. 

As L’Oudbli was set at the commencement of the sonnets on 
ancient Greece, so it is through the lordliest of all, Ze Vztraz/, 
that we are led, as through some massive and flower-fretted 
arch, to the faint air of the middle ages. Here again it is that 
torpid and blind insensibility to the beauty of the past that, by 
its very contrast, urges him to erect a trophy, ere perennius, to 
their high and chivalrous ideals, and kindles all his rich imagi- 
nativeness. His mind was deeply coloured, both with the 
external picturesqueness of medizvalism and with its gentle 
Catholic chivalry ; and if the mere sight of a scroll of old 
yellowing vellum can fire his fancy, he is yet not wanting, as 
becomes a Spaniard, in a fervent and vivid sympathy with their 
faith. Only a born Catholic could have written the sonnet on 
the Magi or that to the Woodworker of Nazareth. 
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As an instance of his infinite patience and splendid tenacity, 
and also as showing incidentally that there may be inspiration 
in second thoughts, the closing three lines of the sonnet, 
descriptive of a stained-glass window, may be given. They 
were cast and re-cast endlessly, and it was ten years before 
they took their final shape. The light is falling through the 
jewelled panes on to a marble group of recumbent Crusaders : 


Ils gisent la sans voix, sans geste et sans ouie, 
Et de leurs yeux de pierre ils regardent sans voir 
La rose du vitrail toujours epanouie. 


Perhaps his most powerful evocation of the past, with which 
it will therefore be best to close, occurs in L’Orient et les 
Tropiques. Egypt, with its strangeness and heavy centuries of 
mystery, contained the very elements that his imagination 
rejoiced in. He has called up, with amazing creative force, that 
occult spirit in three sonnets, unrivalled for their weight and 
magnificence. They form together a supreme and cardinal 
example of the strange mental chemistry that can transmute a 
vast store of dead learning, for he had a considerable knowledge 
of Oriental lore, into the gold of pure visionary poetry. In 
the first, the desert, a limitless expanse of burning sand, lies 
beneath the fierce blue vault of noon, steeped in strong tropic 
sunshine. At nightfall, however, the mystery and strangeness 
are heightened, and as the shadowy spirits, wakened from their 
long, embalmed trance, file through cavernous and ruined 
temples, the darkly-scriptured walls also, with their endless 
hieroglyphic imagery, seem, as in some feverish dream, to start 
and writhe into fantastic life : 


La lune sur le Nil, splendide et ronde, luit. 
Et voici que s’émeut la nécropole antique, 
Ou chaque roi, gardant la pose hiératique, 

Git sous la bandelette et le funébre enduit. 

Tel qu’aux jours des Rhamsés, innombrable et sans bruit, 
Tout un peuple formant le cortége mystique, 
Multitude qu’ absorbe un réve granitique, 

S’ordonne et se déploie et marche dans la nuit. 


Se détachant des murs brodés d’hiéroglyphes, 

Ils suivent la Bari que portent les pontifes 
D’Ammon-Ra, le grand dieu, conducteur de soleil ; 
Et les sphinx, les béliers ceints du disque vermeil, 

Eblouis, d’un seul coup se dressant sur leurs griffes, 
S'éveillent en sursaut de |'éternel sommeil. 
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Et la foule grandit plus innombrable encor. 
Et le sombre hypogée 04 s’alignent les couches 
Est vide. Du milieu déserté des cartouches, 
Les éperviers sacrés ont repris leur essor. 
Bétes, peuples et rois, ils vont. L’urceus d’or 
S’enroule, étincelant, autour des fronts farouches; 
Mais le bitume épais scelle les maigres bouches, 
En téte, les grands dieux: Hor, Khnoum, Ptah, Neith, Hathor. 


Puis tous ceux que conduit Toth Ibiocéphale, 
Vétus de la schenti, coiffés du pschent, ornés 
Du lotus bleu. La pompe errante et triomphale 
Ondule dans l’horreur des temples ruinés, 
Et la lune, éclatant au pavé froid des salles, 
Prolonge étrangement des ombres colossales. 


It is, therefore, less as a literary artist, than as the very 
medium and mouthpiece of the dead ages that he would be 
considered, or, as in one of the more subjective of his poems he 
says, the shell, in which are stored all the sweet mournfulness 
and choral voices of the ebbing years. His panegyric on 
Victor Hugo is perhaps the fittest summary of his own powers : 


Prodigieux visionnaire, sa puissance objective est telle qu’ il 
materialise l’idée. I] fait toucher l’impalpable, il fait voir l’invisible. 
I] a trouvé des couleurs pour peindre lombre et des images pour 
figurer le néant. 


Without undue strain, one may almost say of him, as of some 
prophet, that his task was not to invent, but to utter. He has 
achieved it with matchless truth. Each one of the visions 
in Les Trophées—a Legende des Siécles in miniature—is the 
unveiling of a living portion of the past in burning, apocalyptic 
verse. And if it be one of the highest functions of literature 
to ransom us from the servitude of soulless routine, to quicken 
and inflame our sympathies, to seize the imagination, as Keats 
was seized with the sorcery of Chapman’s Homer, and to open 
out large mental vistas, Heredia does all this; his poems leave 
a fragrance and answer unfailingly to that surest test of litera- 


ture that is excellent—its hauntingness. 
HAROLD BINNS. 
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“ ARE you asleep, Meta ?” 

Evelyn walked in very softly to her sister's bedside. Meta’s 
eyes were wide open, and she smiled at the pretty apparition. 

“TI was hoping you would come in before going down to 
dinner,” was the answer. “I want to see how you look in your 
new dress.” 

She sat up in bed to have a good look. Nurse Breen, with 
all her stern tyranny, could not interfere ; her patient seemed so 
happy as she was taking in all the beauty of her little sister. 

“The dress is all right, but you are better,” said the elder 
sister, smiling. “ Now enjoy yourself. I won't be allowed to 
see you to-night.” 

“Certainly not,” said Nurse Breen. 

“ But to-morrow you'll give me all your news. It is delight- 
ful to have you back again, darling. Aunt Winifred was 
beginning to find the house lonesome, with me laid up and you 
away.” 

“As to the old cat——” began Evelyn, but her sister’s 
“Hush!” stopped her. 

“Good night, Meta,” said Evelyn. “Don’t be too stiff with 
her, nurse, she is not accustomed to obey. That has been my 
réle in life until now.” 

“The young lady does not look as if you had been very 
stern,” was the nurse’s comment as she was left alone with her 
patient. 

“It would not be easy to be hard on the child,” was Meta’s 
answer. A happy smile was playing on her lips, and she was 
enjoying the thought that someone she loved dearly was at iast 
to meet her little sister. As she pictured Mr. Woulfe’s meeting 
with Evelyn, and what they would think of one another, she 
went to sleep at the time the nurse had decided was the 
suitable hour for a patient recovering from rheumatic fever. 

Meta and Evelyn were orphans. Meta was five years older 
than her sister, and had been mother and father and sister to 
her darling from the day that left them alone in the world. 
Mr. and Mrs. O'Neill died within a few days of each other. 
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Life had been a hard struggle with them, and the prospects of 
the two sisters caused great sympathy among their parents’ 
friends. When all the debts were paid fifty pounds was all that 
remained. They had one relation in the world, it is true—a 
rich relation. But there was no use in making any appeal to 
the aunt who had left unanswered her brother's sad appeals for 
a little help in his wife’s last illness. 

The friends who looked after the two orphans’ interest 
found the best thing was to bring the little money left to the 
nuns who were educating the two girls, and who promised they 
would look after the sisters until they could earn their own 
living. 

Meta was fifteen at the time, and from that day the sense of 
responsibility towards her little Evelyn never left her. She 
remained as a teacher in the convent until Evelyn was old 
enough to earn her living. And then came a very anxious 
question: What were the sisters to do? Meta had made 
up her mind whatever happened they must remain together. 
She made plans with Reverend Mother that Evelyn would stay 
in the convent as teacher, and that she would look out for 
private lessons. They would take cheap lodgings near the 
convent, and Meta had made up her mind it would not be her 
fault if they did not get on fairly well. She had great taste for 
drawing, and hoped to make a little money by selling her 
sketches or small paintings in the interval left by her lessons. 

Mother Ursula was quite proud of Meta’s good sense, and of 
her cheerful acceptance of a life of hard work. She was quite 
pleased when Mrs. Griffin, an old friend of the girls’ mother, 
invited them to spend a month at her pretty house near Bray. 
She advised Meta to accept the invitation. ‘“ You will be all 
the better able to take up your work after the holidays,” said 
the kind-hearted woman. “I will look out for pupils for you, 
and I know I can promise you will be a good teacher. We had 
good proof of it. I only hope Evelyn will be as good.” 

Evelyn was to take up her sister’s work at the convent, and 
somehow Mother Ursula had her anxieties as to Evelyn. Not that 
Evelyn was a stupid girl. On the contrary, she was quite as 
gifted as her sister, but she was of a different disposition. She 
thought of Evelyn and her amusements first and foremost. 
Meta thought of her duty and her sister, and never of herself or 
her enjoyment. Or rather, she would have told you it was 
enjoyment to see Evelyn happy, and if she could have taken all 
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the burden of life on her shoulders, and given all the sunshine 
to her sister, she would have been well satisfied. 

The visit to Mrs. Griffin was a most delightful experience to 
the two girls. Mr. and Mrs. Griffin were kindly people, well off, 
middle-aged, and without children. Mr. Griffin had retired 
from business a few months before, and taken a beautiful place 
in Bray. He and his wife loved to have young people around 
them. Their house was filled by nephews and nieces, and a 
good many boys and girls who were not connected with them, 
and yet whom they delighted to see happy. 

The Griffins’ house was close to the villa of Miss Winifred 
O’Neill, the aunt of Meta and Evelyn. Miss O’Neill was an 
old maid, who had plenty of money and thought all her 
neighbours wanted to take advantage of it. She spoiled her 
life by her suspicion of the motives of all who came across her. 

The only exception she made was as to Mr. and Mrs. Griffin. 
It would not have been easy to find any sinister reason why for 
so many years the cheerful couple had been so kindly and 
hospitable to this rather trying friend. Miss O’Neill used to 
visit them in their Dublin home. She was quite pleased when 
they settled down in her neighbourhood. She continued to 
accept their invitations, and to invite them to her house—a very 
rare favour indeed. And when Miss O’Neill took pains to be 
friendly, she knew how to make her friends spend a pleasant 
time. Miss O’Neill met her nieces at the Griffins’ house, and 
the two girls, who were taken by surprise at meeting the aunt 
they had heard described as such a terrible woman in their 
young days, were almost afraid to speak to her. 

Meta told Mrs. Griffin if she had known Miss O'Neill visited 
her house, she would not have accepted the invitation. The 
kind woman told her that that would have been very silly, and 
that her aunt’s visits were so few, they would not interfere with 
their holiday. 

“See how Evelyn is enjoying herself,” she went on. “ Does 
she not look the better for the sea air, and the games, and the 
bit of fun ?” 

Meta was conquered. Evelyn did enjoy herself to her heart's 
content. She told her sister she was not going to allow that 
old witch to spoil her holiday. 

The two sisters kept so much aloof from Miss O'Neill, that 
this lady became interested in those two handsome nieces— 
poor nieces—who took not the least notice of their rich aunt. 
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If they had been the most skilled diplomatists they could not 
have hit on a better line of conduct. Their aloofness was an 
attraction to the lonely old woman, who became a very frequent 
visitor to Mrs. Griffin’s hospitable house. 

Mrs. Griffin had confidential talks with Miss O’Neill, and in 
the end she had very wonderful news to impart to Meta and 
her sister. 

The month at the sea had stretched into six weeks, and now 
the last week of holiday had come, and the following Saturday 
the two sisters were to return to their tiny lodgings, and to 
work. The prospect was a very appalling one to Evelyn, who 
sighed over each day that passed in a way that Meta found 
rather trying. 

Mrs. Griffin called the two sisters into her boudoir one 
morning, and with her kindly face more beaming than usual, 
she told them that Miss O'Neill asked her to make an offer to 
them, that she wished them to come and live with her. She 
did not want her only relations to be working for their bread, 
and she offered them a home. She would give them an allow- 
ance for dress, and all she wanted was that they should be 
pleasant and not interfere with her routine of life, be punctual 
at meals, and carry out her wishes in all household matters. 

Meta’s first impulse was to refuse. 

All she remembered was that when her parents wanted Miss 
O’Neill’s help, she remained hard and implacable. 

“T had rather work,” she said. 

Evelyn’s horrified protest did not stop her. Meta went on 
vehemently and said that however kind Miss O'Neill might be 
now, she had been hard and cruel in the days when she could 
have been of use. 

Mrs. Griffin made a sign to Evelyn to leave them alone, and 
the young girl, with the instinct that Mrs. Griffin would plead 
her cause, was quite pleased to run out into the garden and join 
the lawn-tennis players. She was an expert at all games, and a 
great favourite with all the young people, while Meta had never 
got into the way of learning games, and used to say she 
preferred watching with the elders, rather than exert herself. 
It is true that she was never tired when it was a question of 
running with a message, or going to pay a visit to some sick 
person, when Mrs. Griffin was too busy to go. And as to that 
kind of exertion, Evelyn used to plead fatigue, with one of the 
winning smiles which made it so hard to refuse any wish of 
hers. 
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Il. 


Mrs. Griffin and Meta sat for hours in the pretty room, over- 
looking the cliffs. Meta learned more that day of her parents’ 
history, and of the quarrel between her father and his sister, 
than she had ever heard before. Mrs. Griffin explained that 
there had been faults on both sides. Pretty Mrs. O'Neill had 
not understood her husband’s rather trying sister, and had 
clearly shown her sense of injustice when the old father died 
and left all his wealth to his daughter, and none to his son, who 
had displeased him by marrying a penniless girl. 

Miss O’Neill had wished to make up the quarrel, and had 
sent several messages in the early days before the difficulties of 
life had taught the young wife to curb her temper, and 
Mrs. O'Neill had thrown back the olive branch in her sister- 
in-law’s face. The latter, being human, had nursed her 
resentment, and later on remained deaf to her brother’s appeals. 

“ My dear child, you don’t know how hard it is for a lonely 
woman to get over her anger—she broods and broods, and the 
offence grows, and poor Miss O’Neill had plenty of time for 
brooding in all these years. Then there are people who love to 
make mischief. They brought her stories of what your mother 
had said, and how she made fun of her plain looks and homely 
ways; and the same people, or people as badly minded, had 
made the same reports to your mother. Now, Meta, it is all 
very sad, and there were mistakes in the past, but if we are to 
nurse resentment all the days of our lives, how can we say 
‘Our Father’ morning and evening, and look for forgiveness if 
we never forgive ; and how are we to expect our Lady to help 
us in our prayers if we don’t take to heart her Blessed Son’s 
great teaching? If your dear mother were here to-day she 
would say as I do, that it would be wrong of you to refuse a 
home for Evelyn and yourself, and cherish old resentments.” 

“But I would so much prefer working and being inde- 
pendent,” said Meta, whose soul shrank from the prospect of 
. living with her aunt. 

“Yes, but think of Evelyn. She is not a worker like you, 
she dreads the task awaiting her, and for her sake you should 
accept Miss O’Neill’s offer, at least for a time. I am sure 
Mother Ursula would agree with me. Go and see her. I am 
to give Miss O’Neill an answer to-morrow. Talk with Mother 
Ursula, and with Evelyn. I never knew you had a will of your 
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own before, Meta dear!” went on kindly Mrs. Griffin, distressed 
at her young friend’s gloomy looks. 

“Oh, Mrs. Griffin, you don’t half know how bad I am,” said 
poor Meta, ruefully. “I seem to have no will of my own when 
things go to my own liking. But you don’t know low hard it 
is to imagine life at my aunt’s.” 

Evelyn was all eagerness for accepting the aunt’s offer. “If 
Miss O’Neill had been unkind long ago, all the more reason she 
should repent and make up for the wrong done. You cannot 
wish her to go on being unkind,” pleaded Evelyn, “you who 
always speak of charity and forgiveness, and that kind of thing. 
And then it will be so lovely to live in a beautiful home, not in 
two miserable little rooms, and to have a nice time of it—no 
drudgery, no teaching. You cannot be so unkind, Meta, as to 
wish me to teach. I hate it,” went on the young girl. “I did 
not like to tell you, but each day that brought us nearer that 
dreadful school was breaking my heart.” 

Mother Ursula’s advice was the same as Mrs. Griffin’s, to 
accept Miss O’Neill’s offer for a few months at least. “If you 
don’t get on with your aunt,” said the nun, “come back to me. 
I will find something for you todo. But this does seem a good 
chance for you and Evelyn ; and Evelyn is not very strong, you 
know, not well fitted for roughing it.” This argument was the 
most likely to weigh with the elder sister, as Mother Ursula knew. 

Meta, finding all her world against her, gave in, but the 
struggle was a hard one, and cost her many tears. 

Mrs. Griffin called with Meta on Miss O'Neill next day, and 
somehow Meta’s reluctant acceptance of her aunt’s splendid offer 
pleased the old lady. It was evident that Meta had not been 
trying to impose herself on her ; indeed, that she had no great 
wish to enjoy the luxuries her aunt could offer her. She looked on 
Evelyn as a child who had no will of her own, and the young 
girl’s satisfaction at escaping from school teaching and drudgery 
seemed to her a very insignificant matter. But she was quite 
pleased that Meta was not eager to accept her offer, and this 
made her feel more kindly towards her elder niece. 

The two girls soon settled down at Marine Villa. Evelyn, 
who had urged the acceptance of Miss O’Neill’s offer, left Meta 
to do all that was necessary to please the old lady. She decided 
that her aunt and herself would get on all the better if they did 
not see too much of each other. She accepted all the invitations 
that came in her way, and as she made herself pleasant wherever 
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she went these were many. Meta remained with her aunt, who 
was quite satisfied with the arrangement. She found it was not 
unpleasant to have an intelligent companion to sit with her, to 
look after her housekeeping and help her to entertain the few 
friends who came to see her. Miss O’Neill was so indulgent to 
Evelyn’s ways that. Meta’s heart opened in gratitude to her 
aunt. She quite agreed that it was well the girl should enjoy 
herself, and the money Miss O’Neill gave for her nieces’ dress 
allowance found its use in adorning pretty Evelyn and allowing 
her to pay her way when visiting friends or travelling with 
them. Meta made a very little money go a long way for 
herself. She did not care for parties, she told Mrs. Griffin, who 
expostulated with her. And, besides, she had so much idle time 
now that she could well manage to make her own blouses, or to 
achieve a skirt in the long winter days. 

Mrs. Griffin began by scolding Meta for not dressing as well 
as Evelyn, and before her scolding was over she was half 
converted to Meta’s pleading. 

“The girl looks so well in her plain cotton blouse and navy 
skirt,” thought the old lady, “I wonder if a silk gown would 
really improve her. It would not make her happier.” 

However, she insisted that Meta should come and spend the 
evening at the house. “I expect my nephew, Mr. Woulfe, and I 
want to show him we have a friend who can appreciate painting.” 

Mr. Woulfe was a portrait-painter, and Meta had heard 
enough of his talent to be eager to meet him. However, she said 
that she must consult her aunt before saying whether she 
could come. 

Miss O’Neill walked into the room, her rather stern face 
brightening up as she saw who was sitting with Meta, and 
Mrs. Griffin had a lucky inspiration. In order to win permission 
for the niece to dine at her house she began by inviting the 
aunt. When Miss O’Neill accepted, it was a matter of course 
that Meta should go with her. Meta was quite pleased that she 
had finished a nice soft blouse for evening wear. The material 
was an old Indian silk which had been lying for years in her 
aunt’s press, and which she gave her with the restriction that it 
was to be used by her and not Evelyn. Luckily Evelyn 
declared that it was too old-fashioned to be worn at a real 
party, and Meta had quite enjoyed making as pretty a blouse 
out of the lovely material as her skilled fingers could manage. 

“It is worth while giving you something,” said her aunt, as 
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they were walking to their neighbours’ house that evening. 
“You make the best of it. Whether it is the dress, or youth, or 
the light, I never saw you look better. Your dress beats 
Evelyn’s Grafton Street gowns.” 

Evelyn was away in London on a visit, and Meta was quite 
easy in her mind about her sister, knowing she was enjoying 
herself, and she felt that she, Meta, could enjoy herself too. 

She had got over her prejudice against her aunt. The old 
lady was fussy and fidgety, but she had a soft corner in her 
heart for that niece of hers, who was so quiet and gentle and 
serious, and always anxious to please her. 


III. 

Miss O'Neill was in very good humour when she left 
Mrs. Griffin’s house that evening. 

“TI have not enjoyed an evening so much,” she told Meta, 
as they were walking home. “I was quite proud of you. You 
looked very well, Meta. Mrs. Griffin agrees with me that it 
suits you to wear pretty, soft things. And you talked and 
looked animated : I like that. Sometimes you sit in a corner 
and make me feel dull.” 

“I know I’m very stupid, auntie. That comes from being 
an old maid. Evelyn has all the brightness of youth.” 

“Nonsense! No one is an old maid at twenty-four, and 
Mr. Woulfe did not look as if he thought you stupid.” 

By this time they were in Miss O’Neill’s house, and, contrary 
to her usual early habits, the old lady was not inclined to go to 
bed. She was in a chatty humour, and Meta remained talking 
with her. She too had enjoyed her evening. Mr. Woulfe was 
an interesting personality, a painter, intensely attracted by his 
art, and his conversation had fascinated the aunt as well as the 
niece. He had called back into life Miss O’Neill’s recollections 
of visits to picture-galleries in Dresden, Belgium, and Holland. 
She had not met anyone for years who cared about this topic, 
and she enjoyed having a bright London celebrity discussing 
her favourite painters, agreeing or disagreeing with her, in a 
way that was equally pleasant to the old lady. 

“TI asked the Griffins’ to dine with us to-morrow, and to 
bring their nephew,” said Miss O’Neill, as they were at last 
going to bed. “I trust to you to have a really nice dinner, 
Meta. And, by the way, I agreed with Mrs. Griffin that you 
would go with her and her party on an excursion to the Dargles 
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to-morrow. She promises to have you all back in time for 
dinner. Hurry back as soon as you can to see that the table 
looks nice. You can settle the flowers before you go. She 
wanted me to come too, but she forgets that I am not as young 
as I was. No, I will get a good sleep in the afternoon, so as to 
be fresh for dinner, I want to show Mr. Woulfe some of my 
engravings; and get some of your drawings ready, Meta. I 
was telling him about them, and that I was really proud of you.” 

“They are not worth showing to a real artist,” said Meta, 
blushing. “If you like them, that’s compliment enough for me. 
Are you sure you won’t miss me if I am away all the afternoon?” 

It was a new experience to have her aunt looking out for 
amusements for sober-minded Meta, who thought all such 
frivolities were Evelyn’s due. 

“TI wish you to go, Meta, and you know me well enough by 
this time to be sure that if I wanted you I would say so, and I 
know you would stay and make yourself pleasant, and that 
makes me anxious you should have some fun too.” 

The next few weeks were full of fun for Meta; nay, better 
than fun, they were full of intense enjoyment and happiness— 
such happiness as she had never dreamt of. For once in her 
life it seemed as if her only duty was to enjoy herself. The 
beginning and the end of the enjoyment was that Mr. Woulfe 
seemed to take such pleasure in talking to her, and they were 
thrown so much together in these lovely June days. 

Mrs. Griffin had never been so active in organizing picnics 
and excursions, while Miss O’Neill surprised her friends by her 
invitations to dinner or lunch. And it was an understood thing 
that Meta was to share in all this holiday-making, and as a 
matter of course the painter and she were thrown together a 
good deal. He told her of his ambition—he wanted to do real 
good work, and not merely pot boilers. “Portrait painting 
gives me a very good income,” he told her, “but I mean to 
devote more time every year to real art. I want to make the 
name of an Irish artist known in England. And it is so seldom 
that one meets with real enthusiasm for painting, such as 
Miss O'Neill and yourself have; it is refreshing.” 

Miss O’Neill had shown Meta’s very modest artistic 
attempts, and the painter had agreed that they showed 
genuine taste, and made it clear that Miss Meta ought to 
devote more time to improving herself. He had given her 
hints, and Meta was only sorry that these happy days were too 
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full of occupation to allow her to try to put the advice to 
profit. 

The end of it all was that the artist asked Meta to be his 
wife, and she had only one fear—that she was not worthy of 
such happiness. He laughed at her doubts, and told her that 
this ignorance of her own charms was a great attraction to a 
man who, like himself, had seen so much of the world, and was 
accustomed to people overrating themselves. 

Mr. and Mrs. Griffin were as happy over the engagement as 
Miss O'Neill herself. Meta asked that the engagement should 
be kept secret for a time. Evelyn was coming back, and she 
wished to tell her first. Meta’s happiness was only disturbed 
by the thought that, for the first time since she could remember, 
Evelyn came second in her heart, and that she loved Robert 
Woulfe more, after these six weeks, than she did her sister after 
the many years that Evelyn had been first and foremost in her 
thoughts. 

Meta’s wish was granted, and no outsider heard the news of 
the engagement. It was all the easier to keep the secret that at 
the very time when Meta felt the very happiest girl in Ireland, 
a shadow fell on her happiness in the shape of a serious illness. 
A sharp attack of rheumatic fever prostrated her. This 
unexpected blow revealed to her the hold she had got on 
her aunt’s affection. All that could be done for the sufferer, 
by skill and care, was done. Two nurses were sent for, 
according to the doctor’s advice. Miss O’Neill would flit in 
and out of the room day and night to hear how the patient 
was getting on: she was the only visitor allowed by the 
doctor. Mr. Woulfe and Mrs. Griffin had to be satisfied with 
Miss O’Neill’s news of Meta. She was in great pain, and 
as the day of Evelyn’s return was coming near, she was so 
distressed at the thought of not being able to meet her sister 
and to look after her, as she always did, and to ward off any 
friction between aunt and niece, that Miss O’Neill wrote to 
Evelyn that it would be better for her to remain away until 
Meta was really better. The old lady enclosed a cheque 
for her niece’s expenses. This gift brought a glow of gratitude 
to Meta’s pale cheeks, when her aunt told her of it. By and 
by all danger was over ; it was only a question of perfect rest 
and patience. Mrs. Griffin persuaded her nephew to go on 
a sketching tour to the West of Ireland; it pained the kindly 
woman to see him wandering about her house like ume dme en 
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peine, or as her husband more prosaically put it, like a fish 
out of water. The lover would ask when he could pay a visit 
to Meta, and repeat that it was so hard to be so near, and not 
to have the poor comfort of a look or a word. The aunt 
thought it would be better for him to be away. Meta was 
quite pleased when Miss O’Neill told her that Mrs. Griffin had 
managed to send her nephew off to Connemara. She, too, had 
felt it hard to be so near, and yet not to see him. During his 
tour he sent her little loving notes and sketches. “It might 
tire her to read long letters,” he wrote, “and it might amuse his 
darling to see what he was seeing.” 

These sketches, in their variety and original boldness, did 
indeed amuse Meta, and made her very happy. She had them 
on her bed, and was never tired of looking at them, or making 
her aunt admire them. She followed, as it were, day by day, 
her lover in his country excursions, and knew the spots he 
loved ; the country boy who amused him, riding barefooted on 
a donkey; the pretty mountain lass wrapped in her shawl, 
sitting by the wayside, who made him dream of a Madonna. 

To feel her lover was thinking so constantly of her helped 
to pass the long days of sickness. And now Meta was decidedly 
on the mend, so much so, that one of the nurses had been dis- 
missed, and Miss Breen alone remained until her patient was 
strong enough to do without her. Meta was allowed to sit up 
on the sofa for an hour or two. Evelyn had come back, and her 
affectionate anxiety about Meta was a pleasure to the elder sister. 

Mr. Woulfe, too, had returned from the west. He had begun 
a portrait of Miss O’Neill, and Meta was pleased to hear from 
her aunt how quickly the sittings flew and how much he liked 
to hear Miss O’Neill talk—of Meta. 

She heard, too, that Mr. Woulfe and Evelyn got on very 
well and had plenty to say to one another. This was pleasant 
news to Meta; she wanted those two whom she loved so dearly 
to be great friends. She had dreams of being able to give 
a home to her little sister, when she had a home of her own. 
That would be joy! And then she need not, as now, be in 
constant terror of some uncomfortable scene between her aunt 
and Evelyn. That was a real trouble to her, as she lay on her 
bed in those days, and her hints to Evelyn to heed the old 
lady’s little whims were wasted on the self-willed young beauty. 
But that was a small trouble, after all, and Nurse Breen’s patient 


wore a happy smile as she went to sleep that night. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


SOPHIE O'BRIEN. 
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Religious Toleration. 

THE belated intervention of the Government, in deference to 
Protestant clamour, to prohibit the crowning ceremony of the 
Eucharistic Congress will prove a blessing in disguise if it is 
made the occasion of the removal from the statute-book of the 
anti-Catholic penal legislation which still disgraces it. Moreover, 
it will have done an immense service to clear thinking if it 
enables the community to realize once for all what different 
ideas the one word “ Toleration” is used to express. The protest 
itself against the procession of the Blessed Sacrament was to 
be expected. Our Lord in the Eucharist is emphatically “a 
sign to be spoken against,’ as Holy Simeon prophesied of 
Him in this mortal life, “in order that out of many hearts 
thoughts should be revealed.” Many hearts did reveal their 
thoughts in shoals of letters to the Press, both before and after 
the procession, and it is from a perusal of some of these that one 
gathers how much their writers have still to learn before the word 
Toleration can be given a single definite meaning in English. 

In theory, Protestantism is the most tolerant of creeds; it 
asserts the supremacy of the individual conscience, the right 
of private judgment: no man, no book, no institution should 
come between the soul and its Creator. Such is the logical 
attitude entailed by the rejection of a divinely-inspired teaching 
Church and the denial of any infallible interpretation of the Bible. 
But in practice how different is the Protestant spirit? Even 
granting that the penal prescriptions against Catholics, which 
the English Reformation introduced, were originally dictated 
by political necessity, it can hardly be contended that there is 
now-a-days any danger to the State in permitting Catholics 
the unfettered exercise of their religion. The succession of 
the Throne is firmly secured, and Catholics freely recognize the 
right of the vast majority of their fellow-subjects to elect that 
they should be ruled by a non-Catholic. But Catholics will 
never accept the view that there is something in the profession 
of their religion which justly debars them from enjoying full 
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citizenship. They have a right to absolute civil equality with 
non-Catholics. Their reading of history and their interpretation 
of the Bible lead them to the conviction that God established a 
visible organization, with a supreme Head on earth, to perpetuate 
the work of the Incarnation and to act as Fold and Shepherd 
to the flock of Christ. Protestants disagree with that conclusion 
entirely. Here we have conviction arrayed against conviction, 
and on Protestant principles both, if sincerely held, are equally 
worthy of respect. Again, Catholics believe that when our 
Lord said, “ This is My Body,” and “ Do this in commemoration 
of Me,” He intended His words in their literal sense, and 
instituted the Eucharist and the priesthood, but Protestants 
hold that He was speaking metaphorically. Why, on Protestant 
principles, should their interpretation be considered indisputable 
whilst the Catholic is denounced as unscriptural and idolatrous ? 
But many of the letters and other utterances that the Congress 
has called forth assume the practical infallibility of the Pro- 
testant view. The worship of the Blessed Sacrament was 
idolatrous and therefore not to be permitted in this Protestant 
land, the recognition of the spiritual headship of the Pope was 
incompatible with true loyalty and so forth. And these 
Protestants were fully determined that their views should 
prevail. “The Methodist people,” said Sir Richard Perks, 
M.P., “do not intend to have the Host carried through the 
streets of their cities.” Here, then, in this monstrous pretension, 
we have one meaning of Toleration. You may worship God in 
private according to your belief, you may commit idolatry, 
if you like, within the walls of your churches, but beware 
of offending my susceptibilities by professing your belief openly. 
Surely, as the Church Times well points out, it is time to 
have done with this appeal to ancient penal enactments, this 
insistence on the limits of “concessions,” and to recognize 
rather that the right which Catholics have to exercise divine 
worship, in public or in private, is based on the natural law 
and not on the permission of the British Parliament. 

In justice, however, to many of the letter writers, it must be 
said that they lay no claim to the virtue of Toleration. Their 
arguments generally take one of two directions, viz., that complete 
freedom to Catholics would endanger the prospects of Protestant- 
ism in England, or that Catholics, if they were in a majority, would 
not allow Protestant processions. The former conviction, where 
it does not indicate an uneasy doubt of the argumentative 
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strength of Protestantism, need surely cause no great alarm. 
If England ever becomes Catholic again, it will be because 
England wants to; the Church does not use the methods of 
Mahomet. It is true that we want Englishmen once more to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Vicar of Christ, but only to 
acknowledge it freely, on conviction, because they think it true. 
Any other acceptance would profit neither the Church nor them- 
selves. Our appeal then is to conscience and heart, our 
weapons are evidence and argument. The more clear-sighted 
Protestants recognize this, and that their defence must be of 
the same character. The other motive, discreditable though 
it is as contrary to the superior liberality they claim, is 
more intelligible. Catholic States have, no doubt, prohibited 
Protestant demonstrations, but only because such demon- 
strations have had an aggressive character, were intended 
for purposes of proselytism, and so were calculated to disturb 
public peace. If our Eucharistic Procession had been projected 
with those objects, the State would have been right in prohibiting 
it. But as it was intended for our own people, and arranged so as 
to discommode non-Catholics as little as possible, the attempted 
analogy fails. 

We have not noticed a third plea, viz.: that the procession 
was illegal, and the law as law should be obeyed, because such 
an argument, in the mouths of Nonconformists especially, is a 
transparent sophistry. It was by violation of law that British 
freedom, outraged by the late exhibition of Protestant in- 
tolerance, was won in the past, and, moreover, for several 
centuries, Christianity itself was illegal. J. K. 





The Psychology of Plants, 

The recent presidential address of Mr. Francis Darwin to 
the British Association suggested that we should recognize in 
the vegetable kingdom some sort of memory—“a faint copy 
of what we know as consciousness in ourselves.” Startling as 
such an idea will appear to many, it is not only historically 
interesting, as coming from the great-grandson of Erasmus 
Darwin, author of Lives of the Plants, but undoubtedly gives 
prominence to a consideration which should constantly present 
itself to all observers who study nature out of doors. Without 
question, there is much, even in what we term inanimate 
organisms, which testifies to the existence of a force producing 
phenomena which we find it impossible to dissociate from the 
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notion of mind, so that plants exhibit occasionally what seem 
faint glimmers of intelligence—as when the little “mother of 
a thousand,” searches out a cranny of the wall in which to 
deposit its seed——and more frequently a decided will of their 
own,—as when a hop forcibly compelled to twine to the right, 
or a scarlet-runner to the left, will strike work altogether. So 
Mr. Darwin holds that the accumulated experiences of their 
race have implanted stimuli in many plants of the present day, 
producing habits which are in fact monuments of ancestral 
experiences. This he styles memory, to which faculty in 
ourselves he would appear to attach a merely mechanical 
signification. Whether such an explanation be admissible is 
of course another question. 

It is obvious, in the first place, that personal experience—so 
to call it—finds no place amongst plants, and that thie is one 
of the most marked distinctions between them and animals. 
A burnt child, as we all know, dreads the fire, and a scalded 
dog, according to the Spanish proverb, runs away from cold 
water. But a plant learns nothing whatever from its own 
experiences, and continues to force itself upon certain mutila- 
tion or destruction however constantly it has felt their effects. 
It is not easy to understand, therefore, how there can be much 
in the way of an “engram,” or residual effect of external 
stimuli, to be transmitted by parents which show no symptom of 
being themselves so affected. 

Mr. Darwin instances in particular the case of sleeping 
plants which close their flowers and leaves, or droop the latter, 
in the hours of darkness, and he rightly notices that if when so 
closed they be put and kept in the dark, they will open again at 
the proper hour when the daylight returns outside. He explains 
this phenomenon by saying that there has been implanted in 
them a sort of mental time-table by which they are apprised 
when the time comes at which they should expand. It would 
appear, however, that the production of such a time-table would 
be an extremely complicated process, far more so than he 
appears to realize. We have practically no knowledge at all 
of the “stimuli” to which such closings and openings are due. 
Why, for example, does the Goat’s head shut up at midday, 
just when other flowers are most widely expanded, thus earning 
its name of “ Jack-go-to-bed-at-noon”? Why does the Yellow- 
wort (Blackstomei) close punctually at 2.30 on a blazing July 
afternoon, and other plants each at a fixed hour, as Linnaeus 
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observed when he constructed his floral “clock”? All such 
facts should be very fully considered before we attempt to base 
such far-reaching conclusions upon them. 

There is another strange circumstance of which Mr. Darwin 
says nothing, and which is quite inconsistent with his explanation 
as we have heard it. Ifa flower which normally closes at dusk 
be put into the dark before it has shut up, it remains open—as 
may be seen, amongst others, in such easily-observed instances 
as French marigolds, flax (Linum grandifiorum), and the leaves 
of clover. These are points upon which the observation of 
field-botanists may advantageously be exercised, and in which 
valuable contributions to our knowledge may be made by all 
who will take a little trouble. 

Unquestionably in this matter, as in all others, the further 
we examine nature, the more are we confronted with mystery ; 
but if we wish to solve this we shall act wisely by patient 
investigation of her ways, and not by being in haste to devise 
theories which accord rather with our own ideas than with the 
phenomena she presents. J. G. 


The Image of Pity. 

In connection with that popular representation of the 
wounded yet living Christ, which, if the investigation followed 
in the last number of THE MONTH has any value, is so 
important for the understanding of the pictures of the Mass 
of St. Gregory, it may be worth while to point out that the 
phrase “the Image of Pity” is not either in origin or use 
exclusively English. To judge from the comments made by 
the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw in a monograph on this subject,! 
as also from the further investigations of Mr. Christopher 
Wordsworth,? one would be led to suppose that the name 
just mentioned was peculiar to this country. Mr. Bradshaw, 
in fact, says expressly: “The Indulgence known in England 
as the ‘Jmage of Pity’ and on the Continent as the ‘ Mass of 
St. Gregory’ was very popular during the latter part of the 
fifteenth century.” No doubt the first of these two designations 
was in familiar use in England, but there is nothing to show 
that it originated here. On the contrary, an entry in the very 
earliest of the large collection of printed Horae belonging to 

1 Collected Papers of Henry Bradshaw, edited by F. Jenkinson, pp. 94—101. 

2 C. Maydeston, Directorium Sacerdotum (Henry Bradshaw Society), vol. ii. 
Appendix ix. pp. 646 ff. 
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the British Museum, seems to prove the opposite. This is a 
Horae secundum usum Romanum, printed at Venice, in 1481. 
There is nothing to suggest that it could have had any possible 
connection with England. None the less, it makes a clear 
announcement that all who kneeling “before the Image of 
Pity” (apud Imaginem Pietatts) say certain specified prayers, 
identical with those printed in our article last month, may gain 
an Indulgence of 14,000 years. 

But it seems worth while to set down this short rubric as 
it stands: 

Oratio piissima sancti Gregorii qui concessit omnibus penitentibus 
et confessis, dicentibus eam genibus flexis cum quinque Pater noster 
et quinque Ave Marie (sic) apud imaginem pietatis, quatuordecim milia 
annorum indulgentie, que talis est, scilicet. 

O Domine jesu christe te adoro in cruce pendentem, etc. 


There is no reason to suppose that by the zmago pictatis 
anything more was meant than the simple picture of our 
outraged yet still compassionate Saviour, and, as pointed out 
in the article more than once referred to, the fact that the 
Indulgence was attributed to Pope Gregory seems alone 
sufficient to have suggested the idea that our Lord must 
have appeared to the great Pontiff in the guise not unhappily 
described by Messrs. Jenner and Birch as “the Eucharistic 
Ecce Homo.” H. T. 





Reviews. 

1—A HISTORY OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST.! 
THE edition de luxe of Father Joseph Rickaby’s God and 
His Creatures, in other words, of his English translation of 
St. Thomas’s Summa contra Gentiles, proved such a success 
that Messrs. Burns and Oates have had the happy idea of 
bringing out a new edition in the same style of the late 
Father Bridgett’s History of the Holy Eucharist in Great 
Britain. It is the most important work on its subject-matter 
that we possess, and was well fitted, if thus republished, to 
make for those who can afford their guinea a memorial of the 
Eucharistic Congress we have just been holding. The object of 
the Congress was to remind us forcibly that the Holy Eucharist 


1 A History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain. By T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R., with Notes by H. Thurston, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. 
Pp. 224. Price, 21s. 1908. 
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is the centre of the Church’s life, the secret source from which 
is derived to all her children that divine life of faith and holiness 
which is their characteristic note, and Father Bridgett’s object 
has been, by bringing together a rich store of instances, to 
demonstrate that in this country, in its pre-Reformation period, 
“the principal stream of Catholic life, whether among monks or 
laymen, was the Blessed Sacrament.” How fully he has achieved 
this demonstration those know who are familiar with his book 
which has now been some thirty years before the public, and it 
is to be hoped this new edition, under the circumstances of its 
appearance, will send many more readers to its delightful pages. 
Father Bridgett examines the belief of our forefathers in the 
Holy Eucharist in its deep reality, and in the many beautiful 
forms in which under all its aspects it found expression. There 
is no need to recapitulate them here, but we may cite as one 
representative instance the account he is able to give of the 
action of the great Interdict in the reign of John. The 
prevailing notion is that this form of punishment was un- 
accountable and of obviously evil tendency, as falling on the 
innocent much more than on the guilty, and depriving them of 
what was most necessary for the welfare of their souls. Father 
Bridgett shows that the real tendency of this national punish- 
ment was to draw the people nearer to God. Preaching and 
prayer were not discontinued, but on the contrary were the 
more insisted on, the object being by cultivating in men’s hearts 
the sense of privation, to cause them to humble themselves before 
God, and by earnest supplication to draw down the grace of 
repentance on their sovereign and their leaders. 

Father Bridgett himself recognized that in the form in 
which he left it his book was too long and too discursive to 
become a popular work. He hoped that at some future time 
it might be possible to revise it and clear it of these short- 
comings. Such a revision has now been undertaken to prepare 
it for the present edition. With the cordial consent of the 
Redemptorist Fathers, Father Thurston and Mr. Louis G. 
Howard have collaborated for its improvement. Five chapters 
have been cut out, those, namely, which were controversial 
rather than narrative. The order of the rest has been some- 
what rearranged, and some titles altered. This has been 
chiefly the work of Mr. Howard, who has also revised the Index. 
Father Thurston, who bears testimony to the care and general 
accuracy of Father Bridgett’s extensive researches, has added 
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in footnotes and occasional interpolations, all enclosed in 
square brackets, such corrections of Father Bridgett’s text and 
such additional facts as more recent research, or more careful 
reflection, has required or supplied. Of these revisions and 
additions several are of general interest. Thus, in one place 
the editor questions the commonly received opinion that the 
custom of elevating the Host and Chalice originated in the 
time of Berengarius, and in the desire to protest against his 
heresy. He contends that it did not come in till a century 
later, and was the outcome of the controversy as to whether 
the consecration was effected by the words of institution, or 
by the efzklests or invocation of the Holy Ghost. In another 
place he questions whether the vessel in which the Blessed 
Sacrament was reserved for the sick was often in the form 
of a dove. On the Continent this was more usual, but the 
evidence is against its frequency in this country. A+ more 
important point is as to whether there was any extra-liturgical 
cultus of the Holy Eucharist in England or elsewhere prior 
to the twelfth century. Father Bridgett had inferred, from 
the frequent mention of devout persons going into the church 
to pray, that their intention was to pray~before the reserved 
Sacrament. But, as there is apparently no distinct statement 
to be found that any one did have that intention; as, more- 
over, to this day the Greeks do not practise this devotion, it 
seems necessary to conclude what is by no means unintelligible, 
that the devotion was the outcome of a Western development, 
which had not reached this stage before the twelfth century. 
A feature which adds to the splendour of this new 
edition is furnished by the fifteen illustrations. They are all 
reproductions of wood-cut engravings, the fine frontispiece 
being from Albert Durer’s “ Mass of St.Gregory.” All are of 
historical value, and attest some form or practice of ancient 


usage. 


2.—A NOTABLE RE-ISSUE.' 

We can imagine no book more useful to Catholics at the 
present day in these islands than the late Mr. C. S. Devas’s last 
and in many respects most important work, Zhe Key to the 
World's Progress, which Messrs. Longmans have lately issued in 

1 The Key to the World’s Progress, being some account of the historical 


significance of the Catholic Church. By C. S. Devas, M.A. New Edition. 
Pp. 86. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, 6d. 
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an excellent sixpenny edition. For the world in which we live 
presents a scene of wildly-conflicting ideals. There seem to be 
no fixed principles, no common standards of judgment by means 
of which the observer may approximate, at least, to the truth, 
in his estimates of men and books and events. No doubt, the 
Catholic religion furnishes such principles and standards, but 
Catholics find them disputed at every turn, and often have not 
the knowledge or the skill requisite to apply them properly 
to changing circumstances. Hence come lethargy in social 
endeavour for fear of compromising the doctrines of the Church 
or inconsiderate rashness, and a general incoherence in the 
advocacy of Catholic policy. 

From all this confusion, individual and corporate, the 
thorough mastery of Mr. Devas’s invaluable volume would 
free us. For he sets forth, with complete grasp of historical 
detail and a wealth of corroborative testimony, the only sane 
and intelligible Philosophy of History that exists, that, namely, 
which recognizes the visible miraculous interference of Almighty 
God in human history at a certain definite era, with all that went 
to prepare for that event and the permanent results that followed. 
To conceive of the Catholic Church as a purely human institution 
and its growth as the result of natural causes, such as the 
ambition of its rulers and the fanaticism of its subjects, is to 
look on the web of history from the wrong side and thus to 
mistake the design. In our review of the book on its first 
appearance! we paid due recognition to the clear thinking and 
copious erudition that distinguishes it. Since that time a 
prolonged acquaintance with its argument and method has but 
deepened that impression. For the Catholic who has to defend 
his Church and to give a reason for the faith that is in him— 
and nowadays, in the Press, in debating clubs, and in conversa- 
tion, the occasion will from time to time be open to all educated 
members of the Church—the book brings material which he 
will find nowhere else so conveniently collected or so skilfully 
set forth. The author, in the Preface to the original edition, 
modestly asserts that he aims only at presenting the doctrines 
taught in his various works by John Henry Newman, “at 
giving to the logic and history of Newman an economic or 
sociological setting,” and it is precisely there that his great 
and unique merit lies. No mind ever more clearly read nor pen 
more skilfully analyzed the tendencies of his time than did 

1 THe Monrx, April, 1906. 
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the mind and pen of the great Oratorian. Those tendencies 
have reached, or are reaching, their logical conclusion in our 
day, and Mr. Devas, applying Newman's principles to the present 
state of the world, brings to their illustration an abundance of 
apposite modern instances. One quarter of the book is devoted 
to an exposition of the course of civilization and the stage it 
has now reached, giving incidentally the real meaning of such 
terms as culture and progress, and showing that Christianity 
alone can explain the world-problem. The remaining three- 
quarters are occupied with the Christian Church, showing in 
detail how she fulfils her mission, how the Divine element 
survives, and sustains the weakness of the human, and how 
the various paradoxes involved in the relations of a society, 
whose aim is spiritual and eternal, with its material and 
temporal surroundings, are reconciled in Catholicism. Let 
the Catholic but master the argument presented by the author 
under the form of ten antinomies, or seeming contradic- 
tions, and he need fear no disturbance of his own faith 
from the babel around him, and may perchance be the 
means of saving the faith of others. For these reasons we 
give the most cordial welcome to this cheap edition: we trust 


that it may be spread broadcast amongst the faithful, may 
appear at every church door and be stocked in every parish 
library, may figure in all prize-lists' and penetrate every 
Catholic home—in a word, may meet with the universal 
recognition which its excellence and utility deserve. 


3—THE GREEK FATHERS.’ 


Dr. Fortescue possesses the gift of a vigorous and graphic 
style, and this quality is particularly valuable when he writes 
on themes which the average reader is prone to regard as hope- 
lessly dry, or at best school-booky. We fear that as a title 
The Greek Fathers is not alluring. It seems, then, the more 
necessary to point out that in spite of all its erudition, and 
notwithstanding a bibliographical apparatus which might 
almost be thought excessive, Dr. Fortescue’s book cannot 
possibly be called dull. Perhaps the simplest proof, and the 
most satisfactory to all concerned, is to quote a page, in this 
case literally ad aperturam libri. It occurs in the sketch of 

1 The original 5s. edition is, we believe, still in print. 

? By Adrian Fortescue. London: C.T.S. Pp. 256. Price, 2s. 6d. 1908. 
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St. John Chrysostom, and is headed in bold clarendon type—we 
note the fact because such aids to clearness and exactness go 
far to enhance the value of the book,— 


7. Eutropios’s disgrace (399). 

The first trouble was the affair of the eunuch Eutropios. He was 
the all-powerful favourite. In 399 he made the Emperor name him 
Consul, and for a time he practically ruled the empire. Like all such 
Court favourites, he ruled abominably badly. He sold offices and 
justice, robbed the public funds, and was an example of every kind of 
shameless immorality. 

The patriarch was not likely to bear with such a person, even if he 
were a Consul; so soon after John’s ordination we find him alluding 
plainly to these scandals in his sermons. He remonstrated with 
Eutropios personally, but that only led to a greater quarrel. The 
Consul especially found the right of sanctuary inconvenient. At that 
time, as still in many Eastern lands, certain places of refuge were 
allowed, so that criminals who could reach them were safe. These 
sanctuaries had been the temples. Then naturally churches took their 
place. The right was recognized by the Government ; how far such 
a chance of escape for criminals would be an advantage to society in 
a well-ordered State is another question. At any rate, in a troubled 
and violent time it gave a man a chance of escaping the first burst of 
rage against him. He could take sanctuary, prepare his defence at 
leisure, and then, if he were judged innocent, come out. 


From the specimen given the reader will probably draw the 
conclusion that he could stand a good deal of this sort of thing 
without being bored. We can honestly assure him that this 
is a fair illustration of the style of the book throughout. Each 
one of the seven sketches of which the volume is composed, 
dealing respectively with St. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
of Nazianzos, St.John Chrysostom, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, and St. John of Damascus, exhibits 
those same characteristics of crispness and freshness which 
make the extract we have quoted so readable. 

Of course Dr. Fortescue has his eccentricities, and we cannot 
say that we always find ourselves in sympathy with him when 
he leaves the beaten path. He has an interesting footnote in 
his Preface about the writing of Greek names. He tells us that 
he wishes he could spell all in Greek, but has been constrained 
to use “such Latin forms as seem too well known to be 
avoided.” But Dr. Fortescue is a very severe censor of the 
rights of prescription. He passes Basil, Cyril, and Gregory, but 
he makes us read Eusebeios, Origines, &c., with the result, we 
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fancy, that a certain proportion of the readers of the volume 
will get very muddled as to the identity of the Father of 
Church history. The book is quite surprisingly cheap, and 
perhaps we ought not on that account to scrutinize too closely 
the printing of the many Greek titles and quotations, for press 
corrections are always an expensive luxury. But it is unfor- 
tunate that two small typographical errors should be found in 
the few words of Greek which conclude the Preface. May we 
also express a doubt whether there is authority for the form 
Heteromusios ? 


4-—-BARDENHEWER’S PATROLOGY IN ENGLISH.' 

It is a severe, and perhaps a somewhat unfair test, to set 
such a work as the new English translation of Bardenhewer’s 
Patrology in close juxtaposition with Dr. Fortescue’s lively 
pages. We have no complaint to make of Dr. Shahan’s 
translation. On the contrary, it seems to us, so far as we have 
been able to sample it, to be excellently done. But the most 
skilful of translators cannot give life to an inert original, and 
Bardenhewer’s volume, excellent as it is, nay, indispensable to 
the student as a work of reference, is too condensed, too packed 
with facts and dates and references, to leave any room for the 
graces of pure literature. None the less, the service rendered 
by Dr. Shahan to English-speaking Catholics is considerable. 
Although Bardenhewer’s Patro/ogy is not irreproachable, as 
some recent critics have shown, still, it takes high rank among 
works of the same scope, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, and 
it is now some time since it was naturalized both in France and 
Italy by versions which we believe have sold steadily and been 
widely read. It seems superfluous here to criticize a book which 
we have already commended on more than one previous occasion ; 
hence we will only say, in passing, of the substance of the volume, 
that we think, upon fuller acquaintance with the work, that 
Dr. Bardenhewer’s efforts after bibliographical exhaustiveness 
have sometimes rather stood in the way of his giving positive 
information which to the hard-worked student would often be 
more precious than a reference to books difficult of access which 
he has not time to consult. To give one illustration, Barden- 
hewer, though he devotes several lines to the titles of articles 
dealing with the “ Testament” of St. Ephraem, does not himself 


' Patrology, the Lives and Works of the Fathers of the Church. By Otto 
Bardenhewer, D.D. Translated from the second German Edition by Thomas 
J. Shahan, D.D. St. Louis: Herder. Pp. xviii. 680. Price, 10s. 6d. 1908. 
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mention the document in his text or express any opinion on its 
genuineness. A simple-minded reader might go away with 
the impression that it was some edition of the New Testament 
which was in question. We have already commended 
Dr. Shahan’s translation, and so far as we have noticed, the 
book seems to have been carefully passed through the press. 
Perhaps the weakest point is the bibliography, especially in its 
relation to the needs and opportunities of English readers. For 
example, we note that several of the patristic texts which 
have been published of late years by the Cambridge University 
Press find no mention in the pages before us. To take one 
conspicuous instance, although Dr. Burn’s book on the Creeds 
is duly recorded, his excellent edition of the works of Niceta 
of Remesiana (Cambridge, 1905) is apparently not noticed. So 
again there is no mention of some of the admirable translations 
of patristic texts issued at a price to suit the purses of poor 
students by the S.P.C.K. The book has been well printed by 
Messrs. Herder, and is relatively moderate in cost. It deserves 


to have a very wide sale. 


5—ALL THINGS CONSIDERED.' 

Mr. Chesterton warns all those who take literature seriously 
to keep clear of this book in which he reprints some thirty or 
forty ephemeral papers, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 
But it is only Mr. Chesterton’s fun. He makes an apology 
for the “indefensible book,” but it will give additional offence 
to the serious and superior persons who find him so irritating. 
May he continue to provoke them. Meanwhile the ordinary 
or Christian man will be glad to dip into these essays in his 
idler moments, certain to be amused if he does not read 
on end, for there is danger of a surfeit. Mr. Chesterton is 
the most boisterous of Mirth’s crew, and his manner will 
pain the cultured and self-satisfied, as he pours scorn on their 
most cherished convictions and flouts their dearest prejudices. 
He revels in all the fun of the fair, and if we feel that now 
and then an innocent head suffers in the shindy, we forgive 
him in our delight at the vigour and address with which he 
belabours rogue and fool. For in all this riot of ridicule 
and paradox, one cannot mistake the serious purpose which 
animates him. He is as serious as Socrates and as deadly 
when he meets with those who think they know something ; 
he too can talk “of pack-asses and smiths and cobblers and 

1 By G. K. Chesterton. London: Methuen. Pp. 296. Price, 5s. 1908. 
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curriers” with deep meaning. In the end, he says, it will not 
matter whether we fought with flails or reeds. It will matter 
to us greatly on what side we fought. 

Now Mr. Chesterton like Mr. Disraeli whom he does not 
admire is on the side of the Angels; and like the gentleman 
celebrated in Lever’s novel, “his favourite weapon is always 
a flail.” It must be allowed, too, that he “ handles it neatly and 
clears out the fair,” witness his prowess among the professors 
of the New Theology in the paper entitled “Science and 
Religion.” But he is perhaps at his best in “The Methuse- 
lahite,” a word invented by an irreverent and humorous recruit 
when asked to enter his religion on the enlistment paper ; 
his religion was to live as long as he could. 


Henceforward, when the modern philosophers come to me with 
their new religions (and there is always a kind of queue of them waiting 
all the way down the street) I shall anticipate their circumlocutions 
and be able to cut them short with a single inspired word. One of 
them will begin, “The New Religion, which is based upon the 
Primordial Energy in Nature... .” “Methuselahite,” I shall say 
sharply ; “Good morning.” “ Human Life,” another will say, “‘ Human 
Life, the only ultimate sanctity, freed from creed and dogma... .” 
“ Methuselahite!” I shall yell. “Out you go!” “ My religion is the 
Religion of Joy,” a third will explain (a bald old man with a cough 
and tinted glasses), ‘The Religion of Physical Pride and Rapture, and 
my...” “Methuselahite!” I shall cry again, and I shall slap him 
boisterously on the back, and he wit fall down. Then a pale young 
poet with serpentine hair will come and say to me (as one did only 
the other day): “ Moods and impressions are the only realities, and 
these are constantly and wholly changing. I could hardly therefore 
define my religion. .. .” “I can,” I should say, somewhat sternly. ‘“‘ Your 
religion is to live a long time, and if you stop here a moment longer 
you won’t fulfil it.” 

Mr. Chesterton may be assured that he has made out a 
sufficient “ Case for the Ephemeral,” not that he will care for the 
assurance, for it is one of his graces to be irresponsible or at 
least to pretend to be so 


6.—SERMONS ON MODERN SPIRITUALISM! 
There is much discussion of Spiritualism, but it mostly turns 
on the claims of the phenomena to be regarded as preternatural 
or not, and if not whether as due to illusion or trickery. There 
is another aspect under which it is most important that it 


' By A. V. Miller, O.S.C. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
Pp. xv, 178. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1908. 
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should be considered, namely, that of its influence on those who 
have recourse to it. Father Miller, under the title of Sermons on 
Spiritualism, has published a course of sermons on the subject, 
which he delivered at St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, 
some time back. They treat of Spiritualism under both the 
aspects mentioned, and the author defends the conclusion to 
which the ever-increasing store of facts points—the conclusion 
that if trickery and delusion enter in, as it was to be expected they 
would enter in, there is a sufficient residuum which cannot well 
be explained save on the hypothesis of downright dad/érie. 
But whilst this part of his book is interesting and valuable, 
the other part is what we should particularly like to commend. 
For the tendency of some natures to be curious about the 
unseen world is continually leading Catholics astray, and 
the injury they receive in their faith, and also in their health, 
is very serious indeed. 

People give themselves up to the control of these spirits, 
and cultivate the habit of referring to them for guidance in 
the various contingencies of life. Oftentimes they plead in the 
earlier stages that the advice given is so orthodox, so 
strengthening to faith. It tells them of the certainty of “a 
life after death, for which a good and pure life before death 
is the wisest and best preparation.” But, says Father Miller 
most justly, these spirits offer no credentials of their reality 
and trustworthiness. They give you merely their own @pse 
dixit, supported by a few assertions of a kind that, from your 
antecedents, they see that you are likely to accept. But this 
proves nothing as to their true character. It may be only 
bait by which to catch you, and tested by the after communi- 
cations into which these “controls” are wont gradually to 
lead their victims, it becomes clear that it was only bait which 
they gave in the first instance. Father Miller traces the 
sequence of communications by which, in this way, Florence 
Marryat and Mr. Stainton Moses were led from faith to unbelief. 
Catholics who are tempted to yield themselves to Spiritualism 
should reflect on this point, and learn to be on their guard. 

That health is frequently injured by indulgence in Spiritual- 
ism is a point of which almost any one can assure himself 
who looks at those who have allowed themselves to be used 
as mediums. There is invariably a wearied and uncanny look 
about them, and a serious disarrangement of the emotions. 
And Dr. Forbes-Winslow’s judgment, though expressed as 
much as thirty years ago, is in harmony with what modern 
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authorities on insanity continue to tell us. Or, rather, the 
modern statistics are even more serious than those when 
Dr. Forbes-Winslow wrote. 

Ten thousand unfortunate people are at this present time (1877) 

[says this writer of exceptional experience, in his Spiritualistic Madness| 
confined in lunatic asylums through having tampered with the super- 
natural. . . . Not a week passes in which we do not hear that some 
of these unfortunates destroy themselves by suicide, or are removed 
to a lunatic asylum. The mediums often manifest signs of an 
abnormal condition of their mental faculties, and among certain of 
them are found unequivocal indications of true diabolical possession. 
The evil spreads rapidly, and it will produce in a few years frightful 
results. 
Even if there were nothing preternatural, nothing beyond that 
derangement of the will and emotions called hypnotism, the 
fear of such consequences should act as a deterrent to the foolish 
persons who are captivated by the hopes of learning about 
the unseen world. Father Miller will have been able to do 
a right good work if the perusal of his sermons leads people 
to take a more serious view of the modern danger to faith 
and health. 


- 


7.—FOLK-LORE AS AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE.' 


There are books which are useful because they contain truth, 
and there are books which are useful because they come to us 
as convenient and accredited expositions of some form of error. 
We mean no disparagement of Mr. G. L. Gomme’s sincerity or 
capabilities, if we say that it is only as an example of the second 
of these categories, that his volume on the Science of Folk-lore 
seems to us worthy of commendation. We could hardly ask for 
a better example of the inconclusiveness of those methods of 
research, which Mr. Gomme would fain persuade us to be 
scientific, than the illustration of the Pedlar of Swaffham, which 
he himself elaborates in his first chapter as a sort of test-case. 
We do not deny that there is a certain analogy between the 
story of the Pedlar and the Breton tale of London Bridge. It 
is conceivable that Mr.Gomme may be right in connecting them 
with a common historical fact in the remote past. But on the 
other hand, it seems to us at least equally probable that they 
have absolutely nothing to do with each other. If instead of one 
Breton story (doubtfully recorded) and one Norse story, both 


! By George Laurence Gomme, belonging to the Series ‘‘The Antiquary’s 
Books.” London: Methuen. Pp, xvi, 372. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1908. 
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differing in a score of details as well as in the main point from 
the English versions, we had a dozen exact reproductions, some 
certainty might be arrived at, but as it is, no mortal man can 
say whether coincidence, identity of origin, unconscious imita- 
tion, erroneous transcription, or half a dozen other causes, may be 
responsible for such faint analogies as we may detect in the 
materials before us. From beginning to end, therefore, we find 
Mr. Gomme hopelessly vague and elusive. His Contents-page 
looks most orderly. We have a chapter on “History and 
Folk-lore,” followed by one on “Materials and Methods,” these 
two constituting the bulk of the volume. Then we have 
“ Psychological Conditions,’ “ Anthropological Conditions,” 
“Sociological Conditions,” “European Conditions,” and “Ethno- 
logical Conditions.” We do not say that Mr. Gomme never 
makes a shrewd observation or suggests a useful caution, or 
supplies an interesting new fact from the domain of anthro- 
pology, but though we set to work upon the volume without 
prejudice, we must confess that our general impression has 
been that where the writer’s pronouncements are not mere 
; platitudes, he indulges in extravagant speculation of the most 
unsubstantial kind. We feel about as satisfied as we should 
be with the conclusions of a writer who based an elaborate 
argument upon his @ prior: conviction that the number of 
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acorns upon a particular oak-tree was odd and not even. 
; In our view the one satisfactory feature in the volume is the 
i Index, which is full, and which affords ready access to the 
: various items of out-of-the-way folk-lore information in which 
the volume abounds. 


; Short Notices. 
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Dr. AVELING, in Arnoul the Englishman (Methuen, 6s.), has written no 
ordinary novel, but then he has brought extraordinary qualifications to the 
task. He may be surpassed by other more professional romancers in 
picturesqueness of phrase and crispness of dialogue, in skill of construction 
and intricacy of plot, but none of our modern novelists could have given us 
so life-like a study of a student’s career at the great University of Paris, 
when Brother Thomas of Aquin was one of the professors there. These 
vivid pages will be a revelation to those who have been misled by the 
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ignorant accusations of “mental stagnation” and “orthodox barrenness ” 
brought against the scholastics. The Church had to fight, then as now, to 
preserve the true Faith from being corrupted by the vain imaginings of her 
children. The great figure of St. Thomas is presented in a most loveable 
light, and he disputes with Arnoul himself the chief interestgof-theskgokrr rr" 
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The author has also traced with skill and impartiality the mingled effects on 
the minds of men of the appearance in the thirteenth century of the great 
mendicant and preaching Orders. The whole is woven into a pleasing 
romance which ends happily, as all romances should. 

The two large volumes edited by Mr. M. E. Sadler on Moral Instruction 
and Training in Schools (Longmans, §s. net. each), which contain the report 
of an international inquiry into the question, will naturally form the subject 
of a more detailed discussion after the Moral Instruction Congress, which 
meets towards the end of September, has finished its labours. We will only 
mention here that the Report shows that investigation into the school 
question all over the world has only resulted in emphasizing the fact that 
there is no true education which is not moral, and that morality cannot 
be taught effectively apart from religion. 

We are reminded of the great services the Fathers of the Oratory have 
rendered to English Catholic Hymnology by the re-publication of the 
Hymns and Poems: Original and Translated, of Father Edward Caswall 
(Burns and Oates, 5s.). If we were to omit from our hymn-books his 
contributions, and those of Cardinal Newman and Father Faber, how poor 
should we be in lyric and devotional poetry. This handsome volume 
contains all the author’s poetical works except A Zale of Tintern, which 
was issued last year by the same publishers. 

Though written as a preparation for the recent Eucharistic Congress, 
Father Lescher’s pamphlet, The Eucharistic Mission (Washbourne, 6d.), 
retains its usefulness after that event, for it is mainly an eloquent exposition 
of the Church’s doctrine on the Real Presence as set forth by St. Thomas. 
Couched, however, in scholastic language, the argument demands the close 
attention of the reader if it is to be clearly grasped—an effort which those 
will make in vain who have not some tincture of Catholic philosophy. 

It is not as an amateur or looker-on that Mrs. Virginia Crawford has 
written her Ideals of Charity (Sands, 2s. 6d. net.), but as one who has 
consistently striven to put those ideals into practice. The book, coming 
from one of such wide experience, is a most valuable addition to our Catholic 
sociological literature. It is mainly addressed to the author’s own sex, and 
it points out with the most ample detail the various directions in which 
philanthropic energy can be best expended by those whom God has gifted 
with the means of helping their neighbour. No page of the book but is 
illumined by clear grasp of principle and sanctified common-sense, and we 
can imagine no more stimulating reading for a girl who is just leaving, or 
has just left, school, than this earnest exhortation to practical Christianity. 
The chapters dealing with Co-operation with non-Catholics and Work-Girls’ 
Retreats deserve especial attention. 

We hardly know why—unless it is to lighten the labours of the recording 
Angel—Mr. D. J. Scannel-O’Neill has compiled a list of 3,000 names of 
Distinguished Converts to Rome in America (Herder, 4s.). In some cases 
interesting biographical details are given, but dates are few and far between, 
even the limits of the period under review not being given. We should have 
thought it un-Catholic, and, we may add, un-American, to seem to recom- 
mend the Church on the score of many “ distinguished” persons having 
entered her fold—a measure which they took presumably to save their own 
souls. Where the “distinction” claimed is intellectual, or where the 
convert has been a minister of an alien faith, we may find in the fact of 
conversion an indirect testimony to the reasonableness of the Catholic 
claims,-and on ‘these grounds we must own many names are rightly included. 
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But St. Paul, who wrote in Azs list, “ See,-brethren, the quality of your fellow- 
elect : not many wise in the world’s esteem, not many in power, not many 
of high birth”—would not haye understood the spirit of this enumeration. 
The.most interesting part of the book is the analysis of the catalogue, which 
shows that out of the 3,000 converts 372 were Protestant clergymen, 135 of 
whom became priests. The whole total of priests who are converts is 
202, and of convert nuns 260. 

Probably no book is more widely used in the instruction of converts than 
the familiar Catholic Belief. Messrs. Washbourne have recently published 
what may be called a companion volume, with the title Catholic Life (price 
2s. 6d.), by an anonymous author. Its plan is to explain the ecclesiastical 
seasons and the chief feasts of the calendar, as also various pious practices 
observed by devout Catholics, illustrating each point with appropriate 
anecdotes. A number of familiar pictures of sacred subjects add to the 
interest of the book. 

Sermon Composition: A Method for Students (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. 
net.), by the Rev. George Hitchcock, S.J., naturally appeals to a rather 
limited class. The author, after some preliminary discussion, divides his 
sermon-scheme into eleven logically-connected headings with an explanation 
of each. Without pronouncing the scheme to be absolutely perfect, we may 
commend the idea to all ecclesiastical students, who cannot begin too early 
to accustom themselves to fashion a sound intellectual framework for all 
their discourses. Father Bernard Vaughan, in an interesting Preface, gives 
the treatise his benediction. 

We do not know and we are not told whether the devotional treatise 
called The Spiritual Ascent (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. net.), which Brother 
Gerard Zerbolt of Zutphen wrote towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
is now translated into English for the first time by Mr. J. P. Arthur. If so, 
we wonder that it was allowed to remain so long in its Latin obscurity, 
for it is a book full of quaint spiritual wisdom and unction. Those who 
can afford to take their spirituality leisurely, will delight in its pages, which 
for their further delectation have been very tastefully printed by the Arden 
Press. The archaic style of the translation accords well with the ancient 
truths conveyed. 

Wisdom of a more modern cast is contained in The Maxims of Madame 
Swetchine (Burns and Oates, 2s. net.), selected and translated by Miss I. 
A. Taylor. Madame Swetchine was a Russian of the Orthodox Church, 
whose conversion to Roman Catholicism occasioned her settling with her 
husband in Paris in 1816, where she died in 1857. Her fame rests chiefly 
on her Letters, written to various distinguished literary friends and full of 
shrewd comments on men and things, some of which are collected in this 
little volume. Here are some specimens : 

I recognize only one right in the Catholic—to be better than other men. 

Attention is tacit and continual praise. 

When a man tells you he belongs to no party, be sure he is not a member of your 
own. 

The formidable bulk of the late Bishop Ullathorne’s great spiritual 
treatises— Zhe Groundwork of the Christian Virtues, and Christian Per- 
fection—has no doubt prevented them from being read and esteemed as 
they deserve. The same objection cannot be taken to The Little Book 
of Humility and Patience (Burns and Oates, 2s. net.), which is composed 
of extracts from those two volumes. Here we have in a concentrated form 
the great principles which inspire the due development of the Christian 
character. 
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Miss F.M. Steele has added to the “St. Nicholas Series of Beautiful 
Books,” The Story of the English Pope (Macdonald and Evans, 2s. net.). 
The tale is of the very stuff of which romance is made, and we are not 
surprised to find the author referring to “our hero” in the approved style. 
Even the name—Nicholas Breakspeare—of the only Englishman, so far, 
who has sat on the throne of Peter, has a romantic sound. Miss Steele, 
therefore, has little difficulty in making her story interesting ; often enough 
she has to fall back on conjecture, where definite information fails her, but 
her suggestions show a sense of historical fitness, and she moves with great 
discrimination amongst conflicting accounts. This volume should be a great 
favourite with English boys and girls, but as Adrian is said to have given 
Ireland as a fief to Henry II. he will never be a popular hero across the 
Channel. 

The various States of South America have been the scene of many 
experiments in Government, but not even the Paraguay “ reductions” have 
presented a more interesting spectacle to the Catholic than did the republic 
of Ecuador after the Concordat of 1863, which permitted the Church full 
liberty of action, and safeguarded the rights of the State. Mrs. Maxwell- 
Scott in Garcia Moreno (Macdonald and Evans, 2s. net.), has written the Life 
of the author of this remarkable constitution. He was a man who put the 
interests of God and religion before all political advantages, a course which 
made his nation thoroughly Catholic and at the same time greatly increased 
its material prosperity. But we may doubt whether, considering all the 
circumstances of his time, his zeal for religion, like that of James II., 
did not sometimes outrun discretion. The Church of Ecuador would 
have been more secure against the attacks of the inevitable reaction if 
she had been less highly favoured by the saintly President. However, he 
gave his life for his faith, for he was slain by the secret societies in 1875. 
We are told that his teaching and his spirit are still alive in the land he 
served so well. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott retells the well-known story in a 
bright and interesting fashion. Like the former book this is adorned by 
six coloured illustrations. 

We are glad to see that Father J. S. Hickey’s admirable little course of 
Scholastic Philosophy is re-appearing in a second improved edition, the 
first volume of which, Logica et Ontologica (Browne and Nolan, 4s. net), 
has reached us. An excellent feature of the treatise is the frequent citation 
in English of passages from modern authors, illustrating the doctrine in the 
text. 

The Hon. A. Wilmot has produced a very interesting book in his Life 
and Times of the Right Reverend James David Ricards (The Cape Town 
Salesian Institute), for the subject of the memoir arrived in the colony in 
the latter end of 1849, and lived and laboured there almost continuously till 
November, 1893. The book is, therefore, really a history of Catholicism in 
South Africa during that period—a valuable record of heroic struggle 
against difficulties of all sorts, foris fugue, intus timores, crowned with 
great and lasting success. 

In Le Péril Prussien (Lethielleux, 1.50 fr.), by Dr. d’Okvietko, we are 
introduced into high European politics. The author’s these is that the 
self-aggrandizing policy of Prussia, which is pressing so hard on Poland, 
threatens injury to the other European Powers, whose non-intervention in 
1863, caused the Prussian yoke to be riveted still more firmly on the neck of 
that hapless land. There are not wanting people in this country to believe in 
the reality of danger to European peace from Germany, and the sympathizers 
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with Poland are still more numerous : however, these are not questions for 
this review to discuss. 

We consider that a book like The Qualities of a Good Superior (Herder, 
5s. net), compiled from the writings of the Venerable Father Champagnat, and 
edited by the Rev. J. Girardey, C.SS.R., should be in every religious library, 
not in order that subjects, contemplating the ideal, should pass unfavourable 
judgments on the actual, but because everyone is likely, at one time or 
another, to be in some authority, and everyone, therefore, should have 
access to the holy common-sense contained in such a compilation. Here are 
some chance quotations : 


Ven. Father Champagnat said that a good cook, though unfit for everything else, 
is a treasure in a religious house, for how many Religious have poor health, how many 
communities sink into debt, for the want of a good cook ! 

But there are some hard-hearted Superiors who have only bowels of iron for their 
subjects. They do not know of what advantage it is to thank, appreciate, praise, 
and encourage their brethren. For years they will not show them a single mark of 
satisfaction, or give them a word of encouragement, however perfectly they 
discharge their duty 
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Although the unity which the Dean of Westminster pleads for in his 
little collection of sermons (The Vision of Unity by J. Armitage Robinson, 
D.D.: Longmans, 6d. net), is not quite that taught and practised in the feld 
of the Catholic Church, it 1s impossible to read these eloquent discourses 
without recognizing that the preacher has thoroughly realized that the 
Church in the intention of its Founder and His disciples, ovgh¢ to be one 
visible body. The historical misconceptions that cause the Dean to conceive 
the Latin Church as more or less local and national like the Anglican, blinds 
him to the sole stable conditions under which that unity can be accomplished 
—communion with St. Peter’s See. 

A large and handsomely bound volume comes to us from the Salesian 
Press, Battersea, viz., The History of Dom Bosco’s Early Apostolate, 
translated from the Italian of one of the members of the Salesian Institute. 
The life of the Venerable Founder is already familiar to Catholic readers in 
this country, but here we have an account written by a friend and disciple, 
who himself lived with the holy man from his childhood, and witnessed 
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much of what he narrates. The story of the first twenty-five years of Dom 
Bosco’s apostolate at Turin is told in much detail and with great simplicity, 
but it will be read with absorbing interest. The Archbishop of Westminster 
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points out in a short Preface the chief lessons of the holy Salesian’s career— 
trust in God’s providence, care of the Christian education of youth, and 
frequent use of the Sacraments 

With much that Mr. E. J. B. Fell writes in The Foundations of Liberty 
(Methuen, 5s. net.), we find ourselves in cordial agreement. He has sound 
views on the inalienable right of every person to be unhampered in the 
accomplishment of his final destiny, never to be subordinated, as far as that 
is concerned, to the interests of any other person or group of persons. He 
is less clear when he comes to the exact line to be drawn between authority 
and liberty, because he has no conception of the Catholic Church as a 
Divine Society, commissioned by God to communicate to the world His 
doctrine and His grace, and to bring every intellect into the obedience of 
faith. Hence, he views the forcible means taken to keep heresy out of 
Catholic States as unjustifiable persecution, whereas under those circum- 
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stances it was much more justifiable than the present laws of quarantine, 
universally enforced. He seems, moreover, unduly to exalt the spirit of 
Nationalism, which thrives on the exaggeration of the accidental distinctions 
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of race to the practical oblivion of the bond of common creaturehood. 
But in these socialistic days, we are glad of any advocacy on sound principles 
of the right of the individual to exercise the freedom with which his Creator 
has endowed him, and-for the use of which his Creator holds him responsible. 

One of the consolations vouchsafed to the believer, in this materialistic 
age, was the instant and persistent welcome given to the poetry of Francis 
Thompson—a Catholic and a mystic—by its most cultured minds. All 
is not amiss with a generation which can appreciate poems so instinct with 
Catholic feeling and so spiritual in their primary outlook as those of the 
sweet singer so lately, and alas! so untimely taken from us. Exceedingly 
welcome, therefore, are the Selected Poems of Francis Thompson (Burns 
and Oates, §s. net.), which are edited and introduced by the capable hand 
of Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. It rests with those who have to guide the literary 
development of our youth to make the next generation know and prize 
them as we do. They could not have a better opportunity than this dainty 
volume affords. 

The Catholic Truth Society, in carrying out its idea of illustrating by 
collections of its pamphlets the attitude of the Church towards various 
departments of human life and thought, has recently published a shilling 
volume called The Catholic Church and Science, which deserves to be 
widely spread. Mary of the papers have appeared at one time or another 
in our pages, and so are familiar to our readers, but it is a manifest conveni 
ence to have them thus gathered together. 

The recent Eucharistic Congress has given occasion for the publication 
by Dr. Fortescue of a translation of the Byzantine Lityrgy, which though the 
opportunity of using it has now passed, will serve to show English Catholics 
the essential unity that underlies all diversity of rite in the Church Universal. 
In the same connection, we may mention a pamphlet (C.T.S., 1d.)—The 
Great Supper—by the Rev. Edmund English, on the great Mystery which 
the Congress celebrated, and also The Teaching of the Fathers on the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, by the Rev. P. Pourrat, published 
by the Cathedral Library Association, New York. 

Father Balcells, S.J., attached to the Ebro-Tortosa Observatory of the 
Society of Jesus, is to be greatly congratulated on the results already 
obtained by him in his  spectro-heliograph work, published in La 
Observacién Solar (Barcelona: Gili). We have rarely, if ever, seen such 
perfect spectro-heliograms as he publishes in his report of this year. 
Certainly we have never seen any better. Not less interesting are the 
discussions of the photosphere theories of Hales and Deslandres, and finally 
the conclusions arrived at by Father Balcells himself, but for these we must 
refer the reader to the excellently-printed J/emorias of the great 
Observatory. 

Mr. George Haven Putnam published in 1906 and 1907 a large work in 
two volumes, entitled Zhe Censorship of the Church of Rome, which posed 
as a literary and historical book of reference on the subject. Father Joseph 
Hilgers, S.J., in a short pamphlet of forty-eight pages, The Roman Index 
and its Latest Historian, originally published in the Catholic Fortnightly 
Review, discovers such a number of errors and misstatements, typographical 
and historical, as utterly to déstroy the value of the book in any capacity. 
Mr. Putnam has relied mainly on Reusch’s Der /ndex der verbotenen 
Biicher, a book twenty years old, and written with an anti-Roman bias, and 
Father Hilgers shows that he has made little attempt to bring his authority up 
to date, and has frequently misunderstood and mistranslated him, We trust 
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that all Catholics who have been induced to purchase the book by commen- 
datory but superficial reviews will procure this tractate as an antidote. 

Mother Salome has lately written a very charming children’s story-book, 
Stories for You and Me (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d.), none of which are too 
long, and all of which are interesting, humorous, and edifying, though not 
obtrusively so. 

Messrs. Longmans announce for publication in October an important 
new work on Logic, by Father Joyce, S.J., Professor of Logic and General 
Metaphysics at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 
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